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VVAR AND PEACE QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


COSTS NOTHING TO EXPECT. 


VERYBODY wants something out 
FE of the peace that is now to be 

framed. They all seem to accept 
the idea that all that is necessary is to 
ask and they will receive. This is all 
right until the interests of two or more 
applicants clash. The Poles have been 
promised a government of their own, 
with an outlet to the sea. They have 
just cinched this outlet, by taking pos- 
session of the German city of Danzig, 
on the Baltic. The Germans are of 
course squealing to President Wilson 
and protesting against 


tended to cover territory where their 
nationals are in the majority. Sweden 
too could have had something if her 
rulers had. not made the mistake of 
playing into the hands of the Huns. 
Sweden is still content to act as Ger- 
many’s catspaw. The Stockholm gov- 
ernment has sent to President Wilson 
another plea, from the German minis- 
ter to Sweden, appealing to him for 
leniency toward the German people, 
who are pictured as about to perish 
from starvation. Our government has 
warned the Germans to stop sending 
these appeals to President Wilson, but 


give it up on any consideration; its 
possession is a matter of sentiment 
with her, as well as of practical value 
as a fortress, naval base and coaling 
station. Of course if the league of na- 
tions is arranged and “freedom of the 
seas” should be - adopted, Gibraltar 
would to a large extent become inter- 
nationalized. In any event however 
there is no reason for giving it back to 
Spain, who made such poor use of it 
and who has done nothing in this war 
to show that she deserves it. The 
allies will be magnanimous, but never- 
theless they can hardly be expected to 
give the same benefits to 








this rape of their terri- 
tory, as they call it; but 
it is not really their ter- 
ritory at all. The Bohe- 
mians are also asserting 
their right of “self-deter- 
mination”, and they also 
would like a little sea- 
coast. Shakespeare, who 
was not strong on geog- 
raphy, spoke of “the 
coast of Bohemia”, but 
he was.,a little ahead of 
time. Serbia has long 
craved a “door on the 
Adriatic” and now She is 
going to have not only a 
door but a fine frontage 
there. If Switzerland 
had possessed enough 
imagination to see that 
the position of a neutral 
in this war was “intoler- 
able”, as President Wil- 
son said, and had accept- 
ed the president’s invita- 
tion to join the allies and get on the 
right side, she might also now be able 
to have the outlet on the sea which 
she needs so badly. During the war 
the allies have allowed her the use of 
a port on the Mediterranean—the little 
French port of Cette. Ireland has a 
superabundance of seacoast and so nat- 
urally she wants something else, she 
wants to be “set free”, Denmark wants 
the provinces that Prussia robbed her 
of. Belgium of course wants Luxem- 
burg and a slice of Germany and she 
also wants her outlet to the sea by way 
of the Scheldt redeemed from the con- 
tro! of Holland. France has already 
got Alsace-Lorraine and she may get 
more new territory. Italy, Greece and 
Rumania will all have their domain ex- 
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the Huns and their sup- 
porters that they give to 
the nations that have 
been on the side of right 
and justice. The inter- 
ests of the various na- 
tions, races and _  ele- 
ments are so interwoven 
and so complicated that 
it is going to be the great- 
est task the world ever 
tackled to separate them 
and deal with each one 
according to its merits. 
It is probable that the 
peacemakers are finding 
their job far more diffi- 
cult than they imag- 
ined it from a distance. 
The fool-kiiler evidently 
“| should attend the peace 
5; conference, for there 








Snapshot Taker from Body of German (the Man at Left), rh American 
It Shows Three German Women, in Sol- 
Clothes, Who Were Operating a Machine-Gun When Captured. 


they pay no attention; their scheme, as 
often pointed out, is to put the presi- 
dent in the false position of being on 
their side and as championing their 
case before the allies, Spain also 
would have been in a good position to 
secure benefits under the new peace 
deal if she also had not made the mis- 
take of inclining to the side of the 
Teutons, She especially wants to get 
Gibraltar back. This promontory on 
the Mediterranean coast belongs geo- 
graphically to Spain; it was awarded 
to England by the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, after it had been captured from 
the Spanish by the allied forces. It is 
no longer “impregnable” in the up-to- 
date sense but it is one of England’s 
strongest outposts and she would not 


would be much material 
for him to work on. It 
is stated that 500 Ameri- 
can newspaper reporters 
are on the ground writing up the peace 
business, and of course they have to 
hunt up something to write about. As 
very little has really developed yet, 
they are compelled to fall back on their 
imagination to supply “copy”. All sorts 
of doctrines and propositions are being 
brought forward—some good, some in- 
different and some bad. Perhaps the 
nations that are so deepiy interested 
allow all these reports to be sent out 
as “feelers”, to see how the public in 
different countries will receive them. 
If an idea proves popular, then it will 
of course be fathered by someone, and 
if it meets with a cold reception it can 
be repudiated. The peacemakers are 
not proving to be much as pacemakers; 
it is pretty clear that they are not sure 
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of their ground or of their support and 
that they are feeling their way along, 
circumspectly and cautiously and wait- 
ing to “see what will turn up.” 

One of the silliest of-silly things that 
have been proposed is the one that the 
German warships taken over by the 
allies should be taken to sea and sunk. 
This asinine suggestion was proclaimed 
as being advanced by this country, and 
whoever advanced it should be hung. 
The argument was that the allies would 
quarrel over the distribution of the 
German ships and hence the best way 
to avoid trouble would be to sink them. 
Also it was urged that the allies had 
gone into this war not for spoils but 
for justice, and that it would not look 
right for them to profit by taking the 
Hun navy; and a third consideration 
was that if the allies sank the Hun 
ships at sea, this would dispose of them 
once for all, and the fact would be 
recorded in history, whereas if the 
allies or the league of nations retained 
them, the Germans would always claim 
that their navy was not destroyed and 
that it was merely turned over to the 
league of nations as Germany’s contri- 
bution toward maintaining “freedom of 
the seas.” 

It is more than likely that this idea 
came from the Germans and that it was 
thrown out for the purpose of getting 
the allies to quarreling. It would be 
absurd to destroy any ships, no matter 
what nation built them, when there is 
such a pronounced shortage of tonnage 
of every sort. Our naval authorities 
have just called on congress for colos- 
sal appropriations for additional war 
vessels, even though, peace is supposed 
to be in sight, and it would be criminal 
waste to go on spending the people’s 
money for new warships when the Ger- 
man navy if turned to account would 
supply all the ships needed. 

It has been argued that Germany 
hasn’t enough resources to meet the 
indemnity claims that will be made on 
her, and if that is so it is all the more 
reason why her navy, which was one 
of the chief assets of the late German 
empire and which is now in the hands 
of the allies, should go to the victors as 
part compensation for the losses they 
- have suffered. 

Our government was slow about 
commandeering the Teuton merchant 
vessels left in our ports when the war 
started, but eventually these ships were 
seized and put to splendid use in the 
service of civilization, and especially 
in taking men and supplies to the 
French front. The Vaterland, the crack 
German liner, renamed the Leviathan, 
has taken tens of thousands of our boys 
safely across. That vessel has done 
even better work for its American mas- 
ters than for its German ones, as our 
people put improvements on her en- 
gines that the Germans were ignorant 
of. 

It would be a confession of incom- 
petence and failure if the peacemakers 
could not find ways to utilize the Ger- 
man naval ships to equally good ad- 
vantage, and yet this suggestion about 
sinking them has catied forth a good 


deal of support. President Wilson has 
done right however by announcing that 
“no such foolish idea” will be adopted. 

It has been the experience in past 
peace conferences that schemers have 
been able in many cases to maneuver 
themselves into a position where they 
could exercize a powerful influence on 
the making of the peace terms. We 
know that though the Japanese won a 
clean-cut victory over the Russians in 
their war of 1905, they were euchered 
out of virtually all the fruits of that 
victory. 

Must Watch for Trickery. 


The most famous case however was 
that of the Vienna congress of 1814, 
which arranged the peace after Napo- 
leon’s downfall. England, Prussia, Rus- 
sia and Austria had defeated France, 
but Talleyrand, the French statesman, 
by his superior shrewdness wormed his 
way in to the peace table and when 
there he eventually managed to “sic” 
the allies on one another so _ that 
France, though the loser in the war, 
came out of it all with a remarkably 
favorable peace. 

Germany would like to play the same 
game this time, and many of the 
schemes that are now being advanced 
are designed in her ultimate interest. 
These schemes are all skillfully camou- 
flaged to disguise their real purpose, 
and it is not always possible to tell 
whether a given idea is really what it 
appears to be or is another piece of 
enemy propaganda. 

It took the Vienna congress nearly a 
vear to dispose of all the perplexing 
issues laid before it, and even then 
some of the conclusions were not final. 
Those who imagine that the coming 
peace can be struck off in a few days 
or weeks must be persons of a very 
sanguine temperament. The armistice 
dates from Nov. 11 and the peace con- 
ference in Paris hasn’t even met yet. 

The “authorities” have assumed that 
the general peace plan could be agreed 
on in short order, and that the working 
out of the details could then be left to 
separate commissions. But this isn’t so 
simple as it sounds. The “general peace 
plan” is just where the thing sticks. 
The different nations that are primarily 
interested are wary about committing 
themselves before they know what they 
will be called on to give up. 

Does President Wilson’s doctrine of 
“freedom of the seas” for instance call 
for the abandonment by England of her 
traditional naval supremacy? Lloyd- 
George is quoted as saying that Eng- 
land would never give that advantage 
up, no matter who asked it. England’s 
navy has been her bulwark, and it is 
the only thing that has saved her—and 
us also—in this war. Hence, after pay- 
ing so dearly for the position she has 
won and realizing that she owes her 
very existence to her naval defenses, 
she can hardly be expected to throw 
her navy onto the scrap-heap—at least 
not until she is assured that the pro- 
posed league of nations is going to give 
her equally good protection. 

The disposal of Germany’s former 





colonies is also a sticking point. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “14 points” would forbid 
any annexation or parcelling out of 
these territories merely as spoils of 
war. But the British have done the 
main part of the work of wresting 
them from the Germans and some of 
their statesmen have said that the con- 
quered lands ought to become British. 


What About Germany’s Colenies? 


It is seen by most people however 
that such action would give rise to 
jealousies; the pro-Germans would say 
for example that we Americans had 
been brought, into the war to help 
“fight England’s battles” and to secure 
new colonies for the British, when we 
gained nothing for ourselves. The Lon- 
don Spectator suggests that the German 
colonies might be placed under the pro- 
tection of the United States and de- 
clares that the British people would be 
glad to see this done. 

Senator Lewis of IIL, Dem., who says 
he has been appointed by someone or 
other to speak authoritatively (but he 
doesn’t say whom), declares that the 
German people should be given a 
“chance to prove if they are sincerely 
overthrowing the rule of kaiser and 
‘aptains, and if they establish a truce 
democracy, then they ought to have 
their colonies back, if the people of 
these lands should so will it.” This is 
the same old “referendum” idea, which 
has been preached so long by Germany 
in the case of Alsace-Lorraine and oth- 
er territories which she had nabbed. 

The allies knew that Germany had 
filled Alsace-Lorraine with German 
colonists and done all she could to 
drive out the French population. So 
she was safe in proposing that the 
fate of these provinces should be de- 
cided by a “plebiscite” or popular vote. 

The allies knew that justice could 
never have been secured by such a 
plan as that, and so they decreed, as a 
part of the armistice, that Alsace-Lor- 
raine should be given to France, with 
no strings tied to it. The German lead- 
ers are still arguing that the final dis- 
position of the “lost provinces” should 
be left for the people of those provinces 
to decide, but the allies see through 
that shell-game. Even if the natives of 
the German colonies should favor Ger- 
man rulers, it would be the duty of the 
allies to save them from such fate. Dr. 
Dernburg, former German colonial sec- 
retary, and also German agent in the 
United States during the early part of 
the war, says in an article in a German 
paper that “President Wilson’s fifth 
point decides that Germany shall keep 
her colonies.” 

Senator Lewis argues that this coun- 
try ought to avoid butting in on affairs 
in other parts of the world, for if we 
do thus butt in we nust expect that the 
other countries wil! be wanting to run 
our affairs, he says. But the president 
has already laid down a comprehensive 
program for the rest of the world, and 
if the world accepts that program it 
will, as he clearly points out, entaii 
“sacrifices” on our part. 

For example we can’t expect England 
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to give up the Suez canal unless we are 
prepared to give up the Panama canal, 
and we can’t ask France to renounce 
her “sphere of influence” in Africa un- 
less we renounce our Monroe doctrine, 
So the very fact that our president is in 
Europe prepared to lay down the peace 
terms is itself proof enough that this 
country is already mixing in world pol- 
itics, whether for good or ill. 


The New American Doctrine. 


Senator Knox of Pa., Rep., in a long 
speech in the senate declared that a 
new American doctrine might now be 
proclaimed, namely that “If a situation 
should arise in which any power or 
combination of powers should directly 
or indirectly menace the freedom and 
peace of Europe, the United States 
would regard such situation with grave 
concern as a menace to its own free- 
dom and peace, and would consult with 
other powers affected with a view to 
concerted action for the removal of 
such menace.” 

Senator Knox said that if such a doc- 
trine had been put in force when the 
Teutons started to break the world’s 
peace in 1914 this war would probably 
have been prevented. In other words 
this country can’t avoid being vitally 
affected by whatever happens in other 
parts of the world, and we might as 
well recognize this fact. 

There seems to be an idea some- 
where “higher up” that this country 
must engage in a race for naval su- 
premacy with England—the same sort 
of race that Germany engaged in, to 
her ruin, It is hard to tell who is re- 
sponsible for this idea. Senator Owen 
of Okla., Dem., who is now in Europe, 
is quoted as saying that the freedom 
of the seas in future cannot be left sole- 
ly in the hands of one nation—meaning 
England. And he added that if Presi- 
dent’s plan for a league of nations is 


not accepted, then the only thing for . 


this country to do is to build a navy of 
her own as big as the biggest navy pos- 
sessed by any nation. 

And Senator Lewis backs up this 
same view. He says that if England 
needs a big navy, we need just as big 
a one, and that we ought not to trust 
to her navy to defend us and ought 
not to put that obligation on her. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels has 
asked congress for.increased naval ap- 
propriations, though it is hard for or- 
dinary people to understand why these 


“are needed. Senator Thomas of Colo., 


Dem., opposed the program; this is a 
time, he said, for “retrenchment, fru- 
gality and economy” and he added that 
“every dollar placed in a battleship is 
wasted.” 

It has been hinted that the adminis- 
tration is using this “big-navy” club to 
bluff England and induce her to join 
in establishing a league of nations, It 
is hardly believable however that any- 
one in authority would trifle with such 
a delicate subject as that. 

- President Wilson has issued a state- 
ment denying that he ever declared 
himself in favor of a league to “en- 


force peace”; his idea, he says, is to 
rely on moral suasion mainly and get 
friendly spirit in establishing and 
maintaining peace and justice. Vice- 
President Marshall supports this idea; 
he says he is in‘favor of a league “for 
the prevention of wars, rather than the 
enforcement of peace”; but he admits 
that “until all men are men of good- 
will” there can be no such thing as ab- 
solute peace, unless people are willing 
to. have it “at any price”. 

Ex-President Taft says that President 
Wilson has a rare faculty of “encour- 
aging hopes and ‘ideals, without com- 
mitting himself to a constructive pro- 
gram or definite method of achieve- 
ment.” Mr. Taft urges that in the mat- 
ter of securing peace to the world it 
will not do to “be content with a 
treaty of mere good intentions,” 
and that there must be the element of 
power back of.the peace, to enforce it; 
else it will be only another “scrap of 
paper.” 

Senator Lodge of Mass., Rep., who 
will undoubtedly head the foreign re- 
lations committee of the senate in the 
next congress and who will therefore 
have charge of the ratification of the 
peace treaty, made a carefully studied 
speech which was evidently intended 
as notice to the world that the senate 
is not heartily in accord with the 
president’s peace doctrines and that the 
treaty might be amended by the senate 
if it was not satisfactory to our people. 

He especially attacked five of the 
president’s “14 points”. He asserted 
that the subject of “freedom of the seas” 
and that of a league of nations be kept 
out of the peace treaty. The business 
now in hand, he said, is to make peace 
with Germany and this urgent business 
should not be delayed by collateral is- 
sues which are matters to be discussed 
deliberately and not accepted blindly. 
The term “freedom of the seas”, he said, 
is a loose one, and international law is 
£9 indefinite on the subject that it will 
take a long time to arrive at a conclu- 
sion on it. 

He said that the president’s point 
forbidding “economic barriers” and dis- 
criminations would for instance prevent 
us from having a reciprocity treaty with 
Cuba, such as we now have, and would 
also prohibit us from dealing with com- 
petition by German goods, Such things, 
he said, are domestic problems, which 
should not be decided for us by the 
other nations, 


On what basis, he asked, would the 
nations in the league vote? If the vote 
was based on population then China 
would have four times the vote this 
country had, and India would have 
three times the vote we would have 
and 10 times what France would have. 
Theoretically, he said, it had always 
been supposed that the small nations 
have the same standing as the larger 
ones; then would all the little nations 
have the same influence that the United 
States would have? And who would 
give orders to the military forces pos- 
sessed by the league of nations? Tu.is 
country, he declared. must never put its 


name to a treaty that it could not live 
up to, and it would not do to enter on 
such immense obligations without 
knowing exactly what they might lead 
us into. 

President Wilson had Christmas din- 
ner with the troops at Chaumont, a 
town of 50,000 people 160 miles east of 
Paris, which has been the headquarters 
of Gen. Pershing and the American 
forces. He issued an address in which 
he congratulated the soldiers on the 
great deeds they had done and assured 
them of a glorious welcome when they 
returned home. The mayor of the city 
presented Mrs. Wilson with a box of 
gloves—gloves being one of the chief 
products of Chaument. 


[Goverment Motes 


Vice-President Directs Cabinet Meeting. 
The first meeting of the cabinet held since 
the president’s departure was presided over 
by Vice-President Marshall. The  vice- 
president proved equal to the occasion in 
every respect but he made it clear at the 
outset that he was there “informally and 
personally”. 











Officers Resigning. A ruling has been is- 
sued by the war department under which 
army officers who wish to leave the service 
and return to civil life are permitted to do 
so. Most of the vacancies thus caused are 
being filled temporarily by men who have 
asked for commissions in the reserve or 
by officers who are desirous of remaining 
in the army. 





Bodies to Be Brought Back. Arrange- 
ments are being made to bring to the 
United States the bodies of dead American 
soldiers who were buried in foreign coun- 
tries during the war. Careful measures 
have been taken to identify all the graves 
in order that the work of reclaiming the 
bodies may be properly carried out. 





Marine Insurance Rate Again Cut. Rates 
for marine war risk insurance on hulls and 
cargoes through the transatlantic zone 
have been reduced to one-eighth of one 
per cent. Before the armistice was signed 
the rate was two per cent and after the 
suspension of hostilities it was reduced to 
one-half of one per cent. The rate just 
established is the same as that charged 
by the British war risk bureau and is 
maintained to cover the risk of floating 
mines. 





Soldiers Must Come Home. All American 
soldiers must return to the United States 
to be mustered out of service, the war de- 
partment has announced. It is understood 
that there are many American soldiers in 
France and Belgium who are desirous of 
marrying French or Belgian girls and re- 
maining in those countries. Others, it is 
said, wish to tour Europe as soon as they 
are discharged from the army. The war 
department does not object to soldiers’ 
marrying whomsoever they please or to 
their traveling, it is said, but no-one will 
be released from the army except in this 
country. 





TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Thousands government permanent posi- 
tions open. Salaries $1000 to $1800. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B84, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free list positions.—Advt. 
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| THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AITAIRS 


ASummary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








The Coming Bolshevist Quake. 

CIENTISTS can now predict earth- 

quakes in a general way, and our 

political experts are now sending 
out warnings of a political convulsion 
that they believe is surely coming. 
Ominous tremors are being observed 
and there are even some warning 
cracks in our social system which are 
liable to cause a general disaster if 
they continue to spread. 

It is not wise to be an alarmist; 
cowards suffer death a thousand times, 
while brave men die but once. Never- 
theless the wise mariner reefs his sails 
and takes every precaution when he 
sees signs of a bad storm coming. 

The officials have told us that the 
spread of the Spanish influenza has 
been due largely to fear—people are 
afraid they will get it, and the next 
thing they know they have got it. That’s 
all very well, but storms and earth- 
quakes and tidal waves are so over- 
whelming in their nature that they de- 
stroy alike the timorous and the brave. 
And it is a fundamental cataclysm of 
this sort that our public men now think 
is coming. 

The Spanish Scourge appeared in Eu- 
rope and was prevalent there for 
months before it came to this country. 
Some foolish people thought it could 
not gain any hold here, but it came 
here nevertheless. It has caused as 
numany deaths as the war and it is still 
going; and the wisest among us don’t 
know how to combat it—or at least the 
conditions are such that is it not prac- 
ticable to suppress it. 

Bolshevism had its first violent out- 
break in Russia. Like the influenza, 
there is nothing new about this plague 
but in Russia the germs found the con- 
ditions favorable to rapid development. 
The bolshevik movement has already 
spread to Germany, in spite of the fact 
that all the “authorities” on the subject 
were sure that it could gain no head- 
way there. 

The contagion is manifesting itself in 
practically all countries in fact. Our 
military leaders perceive the danger 
and our government is taking steps, as 
far as possible, to head it off and deal 
with it, both in the army and in civil 
life. Secretary of War Baker took oc- 
casion to send a representative to a 
recent church convention to urge the 
churches to aid in this work. 

This man said: “There is a very se- 
rious condition abroad, and that condi- 
tion is coming over here. There is a 
spirit of unrest, about which we are 
very much worried. The _ bolshevik 
propaganda is spreading like wildfire; 
it is appearing in undreamed-of places 
and it is getting hold of people whom 
you would never think would be open 
to such revolutionary doctrines.” 

The censorship “lid” has been lifted 
by the armistice and agitators are now 


boldly preaching doctrines which they 
would not have dared breathe while 
martial law was in force. The allied 
governments are denouncing bolshe- 
vism, but this policy, instead of putting 
the movement down, is helping to 
spread it, by acting as its advance 


agent. The masses of the people have 
caught the idea that bolshevism is 


something that will confer millennial 
benefits on them, and they want to 
know all about the thing. 

They argue that, since the world is 
being made safe for democracy, they 
should be the judges as to whether this 
new panacea is what they need or not. 
They are not willing to take the say-so 
of the “doctors”, that the bolshevist 
cure-all is poison; they insist on swal- 
lowing a few doses and noting the ef- 
fects, and they say that if it is found 
harmful they can be relied on to stop 
the treatment. The “doctors” on the 
other hand are afraid that if the pa- 
tients once get their system under the 
influence of this seductive dope they 
will not be in a condition to act wisely 
and that they would become a menace 
to themselves and everybody else. 

War always leaves this same condi- 
tion of unrest, but this time this condi- 
tion is far worse than ever before in 
history, as the war operations have af- 
fected the entire world. Wages every- 
where have been boosted to several 
times their normal amount and the 
wage-earners have got in the habit of 
spending in proportion. Hence natur- 
ally they now insist on wages being 
kept up to the war basis. This is im- 
possible, as any person of commonsense 
knows, and as wages go down there is 
bound to be much discontent. 

The returning soldiers are a big 
problem. Employers hesitate to set 
them to work at the inflated war-time 
wages for they don’t know where the 
money is coming from to pay them. The 
logical expedient therefore is to urge 
the soldiers to go back on the land and 
go to farming. But there are practical 
obstacles in the way of this plan, for 
not everybody can make a success at 
farming, and both capital and experi- 
ence are necessary, as well as the bare 
land. 

Taxes are bound to be high, for all 
the nations are burdened with tre- 
mendous debts. The next obvious prop- 
osition therefore is to get rid of these 
debts by repudiating them as the bol- 
sheviks have done in Russia. This is 
in harmony with the favorite radical 
doctrine of making those bear the bur- 
dens who are best able to bear them. 
It is easy to see how the masses of the 
people can fall in line with bolshevik 
doctrines, when war has upset all ngr- 
mal conditions. 

Bolshevism cannot be absolutely de- 
fined because even its champions do 
not agree on what it includes. The 


term comes from “bolsheviki”’, (pro- 
nounced usually in this -country “bol- 
she-vee-kee”—with “o” long), the name 
of a Russian revolutionary party. The 
word signifies “much more”—the ex- 
treme—the limit; it is opposed to “men- 
shiviki”, meaning moderate. 

If we derive our idea of bolshevism 
from what the bolsheviks have done in 
{ussia, we will see that it is a strange 
mixture of idealism and brutalism. The 
bolsheviks, while proclaiming a reign 
of gentleness and justice based on the 
rule of the people, have resorted to 
measures of tyranny and _ coercion 
worse than anything that ever hap- 
pened under the rule of the czars. 

The duma or popular assembly was 
at once dissolved and a dictatorship 
established. The “government” took 
charge of everything. Lands were 
seized and parceled out. Money in 
banks and other wealth was “conscript- 
ed” and used for carrying on the bol- 
shevik operations. Factories were tak- 
en from their owners and given to the 
workmen. Huge wages were decreed, 
and the wage raises were made retro- 
active so that all the money in sight 
was given to the workers. Our govern- 
ment has adopted this same retroac- 
tive principle in raising the wages of 
our railroad and other workers. 

The Russian bolsheviks will brook no 
interference or opposition; any citi- 
zens who do or say anything against 
their measures are charged with “trea- 
son” and summarily shot, 2‘ter being 
made to dig their own graves. And yet 
the friends of Trotzky, Lenine and the 
other bolshevik leaders declare that 
these men are mild and kindly crea- 
tures, who are inspired by an irresisti- 
ble purpose to do good to the great 
masses Of mankind, and that these ap- 





parently violent measures are only 
means to a highly desirable end. 
The bolshevik government main- 


tains a special school at Moscow in 
which men and women are trained as 
agents and agitators, to be sent to all 
countries for the purpose of spreading 
the bolshevist propaganda. This ac- 
tivity is patterned after that of the Ger- 
man spy service and its purpose is to 
conquer the world and subject it to 
the bolshevik “culture”. Disclosures 
just made show that the bolsheviks pro- 
vide huge slush funds for corrupting 
popular sentiment in Germany, and the 
bolshevik agents boasted that what was 
being done in that country was noth- 
ing compared to what was being done 
in the United States. 

While our government on the one 
hand is trying to find ways to combat 
the bolshevist epidemic, on the other 
hand it has done and is doing much to 
promote it. Many men of bolshevist 
tendencies have been placed in posi- 
tions of influence and they do every- 


thing possible to spread such doc- 
trines. In many cases the propaganda 
is carried on under the guise of labor 
agitation, etc. 

Even government official reports now 
contain practical eulogies of bolshe- 
vism. The labor department agent who 
was sent to investigate the Mooney 
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case in California referred to the bol- 
sheviks as “the liberal element in Rus- 
sia,” and the stand taken by our gov- 
ernment was that it would not do to 
offend or oppose the bolsheviks. 

Such expressions as “conscription of 
wealth” are now being frequently 
heard. The argument is made that the 
soldiers have been drafted to serve the 
country and that the only fair thing 
now is to also draft wealth—wherever 
it is found and in whatever form—for 
the same purpose. The proposition has 
just enough plausibility in it to tickle 
the ears of the multitude. 


And the next logical step is to de- 


clare all private debts, as well as pub- 
lic ones, off. In other words those who 
owe money are to be relieved of all 
obligation and the slate is to be wiped 
entirely clean so that the new utopian 
regime can start with no handicaps. 
This is a very simple way of disposing 
of obligations and sidestepping diffi- 
culties, and many of our public men 
believe that this country is in for an 
eruption along that line. 

Dr. Gaillard Hunt, one of the leading 
historical authorities of the country, 
in an address at Washington before the 
Sons of the Revolution the other day, 
said that the problems of peacemaking 
and reconstruction that now confront 
the world are largely a repetition of 
those that this country faced in 1782, 
after the Revolutionary war. What our 
forefathers fought for and accomplish- 
ed in one ‘small nation has now been 
fought for and accomplished for the 
whole civilized world, he said. 

And he pointed out that during the 
Revolutionary war “there never was a 
time in all those seven years of dread- 
ful warfare when the nation and the 
cause were in as grave danger as they 
were in the years of peace which came 
after 1782.” He added: “When every- 
thing is said and done, war brings the 
people together; there is something 
tangible and real in an enemy before 
you and you must all stand together 
for your own protection, but in peace 
the elements of society go back and 
there comes the danger of internal 
conflict.” 

After the Revolutionary war, said he, 
“the greatest danger arose from the 
discontented elements.” “Seven years 
of war had disorganized society. When 
the men returned from the war they 
were not anxious to engage in hum- 
drum pursuits. They found their jobs 
taken from them, or they were unfit to 
resume those jobs. And as they now 
had. a ‘people’s government’ they 
thought they could fix the powers of 
their government so it would relieve 
their troubles. They were hungry and 
they thought the government should 
feed them; they were in debt and they 
thought the government could issue 
money to pay their debts. They organ- 
ized and they demanded that the courts 
should so construe the laws as to re- 
lieve the poor and unfortunate. They 
found even such men as Patrick Henry 
and John Hancock to give them en- 
couragement.” 

Finally a rebellion broke out, headed 


by a man who had been an officer of 
the Revolution—named Shays. Mobs 
gathered and there was bloody rioting. 
The issuance of unlimited paper money 
was demanded; the payment of taxes 
to settle war debts was refused and 
the sessions of the courts were pre- 
vented by violence. Finally, Dr. Hunt 
said, the better and more intelligent 
classes of people joined together and, 
realizing the danger of democracy de- 
generating into anarchy, they brought 
about the convention of 1787, which 
formed the constitution. 

The speaker issued this warning: 
“Let everyone bear in mind that the 
same evils exist now that existed in 
1782, that the same forces that have 
made a hideous horror of so-called lib- 
erty in Russia are here in America and 
are busy”. And if this country is to 
be saved it must be saved as our fore- 
fathers saved it in those days; it must 
be saved by the vigilance and decision 
of the intelligent portion of society, 
who can realize the necessity for law 
and order and sound principles as the 
foundation of all real liberty. 

In the last election in a number of 
congressional districts the Democrats 
and Republicans pooled issues and vot- 
ed for the same candidate in order to 
prevent the election of Socialist-bolshe- 
vist candidates. It may be that in the 
coming campaigns this fusion idea will 
be generally adopted and that the two 
old parties will enter into an offensive 
and defensive alliance against this pow- 
erful new enemy. 

This is one of the possibilities, and 
it is this possibility which leads our 
public men to be cautious in predict- 
ing what is going to happen in the po- 
litical field in this country in the next 
few years. The bolshevists are schem- 
ing to capture either of the big polit- 
ical parties that may suit their purpos- 
es best and already they are strongly 
represented in both parties. 

The officials and the political leaders 
seem to be as much at a loss to know 
how to cope with this Russian scourge 
as they were to deal with the Spanish 
influenza. If bolshevism gets a real 
hold in this country it may sweep away 
a large part of our social, industrial and 
financial system and wreck not only 
the old political parties but the consti- 
tution, the courts, our industries and 
even the churches, fraternal bodies and 
everything else belonging to the pres- 
ent system. 





Senate Passes War-Tax Bill. 


Congress “has nothing on” molasses 
in winter in respect of slowness— 
sometimes. It has taken that body the 
best part of a year to prepare a bill for 
raising revenue for the next fiscal year, 
beginning July 1, 1919. The last stages 
of the measure are now being reached 
however; the senate has finally passed 
the bill—the house having passed it 
last summer. 

The senate bill is so different from 
the house bill that the two would hard- 
ly recognize each other if they met. 
The house bill, which was framed 
when everybody supposed the war was 


going to keep on, full blast, for a cou- 
pie of years or more, was designed to 
raise over eight billions. The senate 
bill, it is estimated, will yield only 
about six. 

Senator Penrose of Pz., Rep., con- 
gratulated the senate on having refused 
to be “intimidated” by the secretary of 
the treasury into rushing the bill 
through, and he said that the deliber- 
ate action of the senate would save the 
taxpayers two billion dollars. Senator 
Townsend of Mich., Rep., declared that 
even the huge revenues that were being 
provided for would not be enough to 
supply the needs of the government. 
Senator Simmons of N, C., Dem., chair- 
man of the finance committee, admitted 
this was true but explained that the 
balance could be raised by selling more 
bonds; 

The senate committee had added a 
clause to the bill declaring that the 
revenues for the fiscal year 1920 would 
not be over four billions. On this prop- 
osition there was a spirited party fight. 
The Republicans accused the Demo- 
crats in this congress of seeking to leg- 
islate for the next congress, which is 
to be Republican. The Democrats ar- 
gued that they wanted to restore confi- 
dence to the business men of the coun- 
try, by assuring them that taxes were 
to be reduced. 

This amendment was adopted by a 
strict party vote of 37 Democrats to 31 
Republicans. At one time it had been 
threatened that the Republicans would 
block the passage of the bill rather 
than let this amendment be included in 
it, but better judgment prevailed and 
they contented themselves with voting 
against the amendment and thus regis- 
tering their protest. 

As a matter of fact this is all a farce 
anyway. The Democrats know very 
well that they have no power to legis- 
late for the next congress; it would be 
an abortion of popular government if 
one congress which has already been 
repudiated could decree what action 
future congresses should take. Each 
congress is independent of the ones 
that go before and come after it, and 
each congress has the power to repeal 
the action of past congresses, except of 
course where that would involve the vio- 
lation of obligations already authorized. 

The opposing parties are using this 
war-tax business as a political football, 
and each side is anxious to score, with 
a view to 1920. The Democrats would 
like to curry favor with the voters by 
passing a revenue measure that seems 
to promise lower taxes. The Republi- 
cans argue that nobody can know what 
the requirements of the government 
will be for the fiscal year from July 1, 
1920, to July 1, 1921, and that it is fool- 
ish to try to anticipate; but their real 
object of course is to prevent the Dem- 
ocrats from claiming the credit for tax 
reductions. They want to fix things so 
that the expenditures and taxes during 
the Democratic regime would be at 
top notch, and that the economies were 
recorded under Republican control. 

Senator La Follette of Wis., Rep., 
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who has long been the object of a “con- 
spiracy of silence”, made one of his 
old-time long speeches arguing for a 
plan by which, he said, six billions 
could be raised without hurting any- 
one but the profiteers and the rich. He 
said his idea was to carry out what 
the Democrats had promised but had 
not dared to do, namely tax the war 
profiteers 100 per cent and take from 
everybody all the money they had 
made during the war except barely 
enough to live on. Only five senators 
voted with him on this radical propo- 
sition however—these being Borah, 
Gronna, Norris, Nugent and Vardaman 
—four Republicans in all and two Dem- 
ocrats. 

Senator Kenyon of Iowa, Rep., crit- 
icized the Democrats for having strick- 
en from the bill the proposed tax on 
luxuries—when the Democratic party 
for over a century had advocated such 
imposts; it was now time to prove their 
theories by restoring these luxury tax- 
es, he said. He told the Democratic 
leaders that they could not afford to 
go before the country and admit that 
they had spared the profiteers and “big 
business” and left luxuries untaxed. 

Senator Ashurst of Ariz., Dem., con- 
fessed that “a blunder” was being 
made; finally the senate decided to in- 
clude most of the so-called “luxury” 
levies, though giving up those on 
clothes costing $50 a suit or over. The 
tax of 10 per cent on furs was retained. 
The five per cent levy on automobiles 
was also kept, but it was taken off mo- 
tor-trucks and tractors. 


An important amendment was added 
to the bill by which every officer and 
enlisted man in the service will re- 
ceive a bonus of an extra month’s pay 
when discharged. A “rider” was also 
included by which the District of Co- 
lumbia would become “bone dry.” 

The District is supposed to be “dry” 
by law already but “bootleg” liquor has 
been flowing in to a scandalous extent. 
So the senate decided that the only 
thing to do was to make the law so 
strong as to make unlawful the bring- 
ing of intoxicants into the District ex- 
cept for medicinal, sacramental and sci- 
entific purposes. 

Senator Phelan of Calif., Dem., made 
a half-hearted effort to prevent the 
amendment from being adopted. He 
hinted facetiously that the legislators 
would provide for themselves by lay- 
ing in large supplies of drinkables. In 
the past it has been the common gossip 
that it was easy to get liquor right in 
the capitol, as many senators and mem- 
bers kept their private stock in their 
committee-rooms. 

Mark Twain was at one time the sec- 
retary of a Western senator and he was 
much impressed by this state of things. 
Of course he made a joke out of it, and 
he said that whisky “went into the 
committee-rooms in demijohns and 
came out in demagogs.” In those days 
the drinkers had everything their own 
way, but things are now changed and 
no statesman who cares anything about 
his political future dares to go on rec- 





ord as a “wet” champion; many of 
them still do all they can to fight prohi- 
bition on the quiet but when it comes 
to a “show-down” they are careful not 
to be caught on the wrong side. 


One of the most important amend- 
ments added to the bill by the senate 
was the one which is designed to tax 
child labor out of existence by impos- 
ing a penalty of 10 per cent on profits 
from products to which the work of 
children contributes. The first child 
labor law, which aimed to stop child 
labor by prohibiting such products in 
interstate commerce, was declared un- 
constitutional by the supreme court, 
and the present amendment was pre- 
pared by Senators Pomerene of Ohio, 
Dem., and Kenyon of Iowa and Lenroot 
of Wis., Reps., to get around the ob- 
jections. 

It is a maxim of the law that you 
can’t do a thing indirectly which you 
can’t do directly, but the lawyers can 
still always think of a way to beat this 
maxim. The taxing power is supposed 
to be given to congress for the purpose 
of raising revenue, and not for the pur- 
pose of taxing this or that thing out 
of existence, If it is once conceded 
that congress can use the taxing power 
to destroy any activity, this power 
might be abused for political purposes. 

For example a North-bound congress 
might pass a law imposing a tax on 
white corn, which is mainly a product 
of the South; or a South-bound con- 
gress might penalize Pennsylvania by 
decreeing a heavy tribute on anthra- 
cite coal. The courts have always 
therefore been careful to’head off laws 
which, while assuming to be ordinary 
tax laws, are really intended to penal- 
ize some particular industry, product 
or section which could not be reached 
directly. 

However, there are some precedents 
along that line. For instance the law 
imposing taxes on butter substitutes 
and requiring them to be labeled as 
oleomargarine was intended to benefit 
the butter industry and protect it from 
the competition of cheap rival prod- 
ucts, and this law has stood the test of 
the courts. So it is likely that the child 
labor amendment adopted by the sen- 
ate will also be found constitutional. 

It was agreed to by a vote of 50 to 
12—all those voting against it being 
Democrats and all from the South ex- 
cept Thomas of Colo. The South is 
against child labor legislation because 
it uses a large amount of such labor in 
the cotton mills and other factories. 
The North and West already have state 
child-labor laws and they .want the 
same restrictions to apply to the South 
also, so that they will not be subject to 
such unequal competition. 

An amendment was also included in 
the bill placing a tax of 100 per cent 
on contributions for political purposes 
in excess of $500. The senate was 
afraid, for some mysterious reason, to 
absolutely prohibit contributions above 
that. amount and so it resorted to the 
trick of accomplishing the same thing 
by declaring that everything in excess 


of the sum stated would be taken by 
the government under the guise of tax- 
es. This provision, while in the right 
direction, is insincere and not to the 
point; it is a demagogic measure, de- 
signed to appease the popular clamor 
against the use of money in politics, 
but without really getting rid of the 
evil. It still leaves the door wide open 
to corruption and propagandism of the 
most insidious and dangerous sort. 

The senate amended the bill so as to 
do away with the existing villainous 
zone system of postage rates on news- 
papers and periodicals, which has add- 
ed immensely to the cost of producing 
publications and forced practically ev- 
ery publisher to increase rates sub- 
scribers have to pay, and which has 
also multiplied the work of the postal 
service, without producing enough ex- 
tra revenue to be worth while. The 
amendment as adopted provides for a 
reasonable increase over the old rates 
and makes the new rates a cent a 
pound within a distance of 100 miles 
and a cent and a half a pound beyond 
that—without the complicated: present 
zone system of separate sliding rates 
for reading matter and advertising mat- 
ter. 

The perfected bill was passed with- 
out a record vote. It now goes to con- 
ference committee, where the differ- 
ences between it and the house bill will 
be threshed out. The measure will be- 
come a law in time so that the taxes for 
1919 can still be levied under it, in- 
stead of under the present law as was 
feared would be necessary. But the 
long delay of congress in attending to 
the matter will impose extra burdens 
on the revenue service in getting ready 
and on the taxpayers in preparing their 
statements, as it will not be safe for 
anyone to go ahead or make plans until 
the act has been made into law. 


Will Help Disabled Soldiers. 

The law providing for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and 
sailors places on the federal board for 
vocational education the responsibility 
for helping each disabled man who is 
entitled to compensation under the war 
risk insurance law and who desires 
such assistance to find work similar to 
that which he was doing before the 
war or a new job in case he now 
finds himself incapacitated for the old 
one, 

This board is ready to act and eager 
to help all disabled fighting men in this 
way but its services are not to be thrust 
indiscriminately on all maimed men*on 
their discharge from service; it is left 
to each man to decide for himself 
whether he will avail himself of such 
help or not. 

Any man injured in U. S. service, 
whether in the United States or over- 
seas, and by reason of disability result- 
ing from such injury unable to earn a 
livelihood as before he was called to 
the colors will be given free a course 
of vocational training in whatever 


trade or occupation he may desire. 
Throughout this course the government 
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will pay his personal expenses and will 
provide in a financial way for his de- 
pendents. 

The compensation of men _ taking 
such training will not be affected in 
any way by their actual earning ca- 
pacity. After completing the course 
and so long as their disability may 
continue the government will keep on 
paying them the compensation pre- 
scribed by the war risk insurance act. 

The length of the period of training 
will depend on a man’s ability, on 
whether he has had previous training 
or not and on the extent of his handi- 
cap. So far as possible, it is announc- 
ed, public and private schools, colleges, 
industrial plants, ete., are to be util- 
ized for the work of re-education and 
training. 

The board plans to keep in touch 
with each man as long as may be nec- 
essary after he has completed his 
course of training and secured perma- 
nent employment. In cases where men 
are so disabled that after a thorough 


course of training they cannot earn 
the normal wage it is proposed to make 
adjustments mutually satisfactory to 
the employer and the other employees. 
Mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts 
of maimed soldiers and sailors have 
been appealed to not to ask the men 
to come home and live in idleness, car- 
ed for and supported wholly or in part 
by their families. Instead these women 
are asked to stimulate ambition in the 
men and encourage them to grasp this 
opportunity to make their, lives more 
fruitful and productive and hence hap- 
pier-in spite of physical handicaps. In 
this way, it is pointed out, the work of 
after-war rehabilitation and readjust- 
ment will be materally helped. 

Disabled soldiers and sailors, wheth- 
er in hospitals or out, who wish to 
learn in detail about plans for this vo- 
cational training and regulations gov- 
erning it should apply to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to the district office 
of the board of their local district. 








GOVERNMENT NOTES 








Letters to Soldiers. The war department 
has appealed to the American people to 
write letters “full of the home flavor” to 
the soldier boys who are compelled to 
spend the winter across the seas. “Since 
our soldiers cannot come home at once it 
is for us more than ever to carry the 
thought of home to our soldiers,” a state- 
ment declares. “We must by our letters, 
carrying messages of interest and sympa- 
thy, bring him back into the family circle 
and hold him there unwaveringly.” 





Price Fixed on Vessels. A price of $700,- 
000 each has been- fixed by the shipping 
board on a number of 3,500-ton wooden 
ships which are now on sale to private 
owners, or a price of $675,000 if the ves- 
sels are bought in lots of five. Both for- 
eign and domestic buyers have evinced a 
desire for these ships. 

500 Locomotives Ordered. The railroad 
administration has let to the American 
Locomotive Co. contracts for the construc- 
tion of 500 standard locomotives. Accord- 
ing to the stipulations rendered a profit of 
six per cent of the cost will be allowed the 
builders with protection for the buyer 
against any increase of price on account 
of wages or other expenses. 

Regulars Must Stay in Service. Orders 
issued by the war department forbid for 
the present the discharge from the army 
of soldiers other than volunteers or draft- 
ees. Members of the regular forces will 
thus be compelled to stay in the service 
until further notification or until their 
terms of service expire. 





Farm Loan Bonds to the amount of $2,- 
000,000, bearing 4% per cent interest, have 
been sold to the treasury since Nov. 1, the 
farm loan board announces. None of the 
bonds will be sold to the public until after 
peace has been definitely established in 
order that the sale of Liberty bonds shall 
not be interfered with. 





Navy to Increase Size. According to a 
Statement issued by the bureau of steam 
engineering, the American navy on July 1, 
ro" +e" number over 1200 vessels, includ- 

Settleships and over 300 destroyers. 


When war was declared the navy had 364 
ships. Shortly before hostilities ceased the 
number was 777, exclusive of yachts and 
other craft taken over for patrol purposes. 
On Noy. 1 last two Eagle boats had been 
completed. The contracts called for the 
construction of 100 boats of this design 
but owing to recent developments only 60 
will be completed, it is said. 





No Deaths for Military Offense. In his 
annual report issued a few days ago Maj. 
Gen. Crowder states that not a single mem- 
ber of the American army has been put to 
death since the beginning of the war for in- 
fractions of military rules. “Very few 
death sentences have been imposed,” he 
said, “and none of those imposed for pure- 
ly military offenses have been carried into 
execution.” Since war was declared over 
12,300 officers and men were tried before 
courts-martial, the report states, and 10,- 
873, or less than 88 per cent, were convict- 
ed. Over half of the charges against the 
officers were for either drunkenness, ab- 
sence without leave or conduct unbecoming 
an officer. 





Objectors Get Private’s Pay. Drafted 
men classed as conscientious objectors who 
are furloughed to farms or other labor will 
not receive the current wages of the lo- 
cality they are at work in but will get only 
the equivalent of the pay that privates in 
the army receive plus the cost of rations 
if they are not furnished, says an an- 
nouncement issued by the war department. 
Differences, if any, between this pay and 
the wages allowed by the employer will 
be turned over to*the Red Cross. 





Marines to Stay. Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels has announced that no general de- 
mobilization of the marines corps will take 
place at this time though single requests 
for separation from the service will be 
considered. The war will not end until a 
treaty of peace has been signed, says the 
secretary, and the “existing emergency” 
will continue until the president announces 
otherwise. 





To Sell Wool at Auction. Public sales at 
which the wool now held by the war de- 
partment will be disposed of will be held 


at various times in the near future, Gen. 
Wood, acting quartermaster general, has 
announced. Only as much wool as “in the 
opinion of the wool experts the market can 
easily absorb”, will be offered at each sale. 
Some of the surplus stock will be disposed 
as far as possible to other governmental 
agencies while “a considerable portion of 
the balance probably will be required for 
export by relief organizations of the Unit- 
ed States, Belgium, Russia and other coun- 
tries.” 





Return Addresses Necessary. The post 
office department has been requested to re 
ceive no letters destined for the American 
expeditionary force that do not bear the 
name and address of the sender in the up- 
per left-hand corner of the envelope. This 
precaution is taken, it is announced, in or- 
der that letters reaching France for sol- 
diers whose units have been returned: to 
America may be properly disposed of. 

Packing Companies in Combine. In a re- 
port submitted to congress a few days ago 
the federal trade commission declares that 
its investigations show that the five big 
meat packing companies of the country 
are in a combination to restrain trade anc 
control the sale of live stock and meats. 
The five companies named are Swift and 
Co., Armour and Co., Morris and Co., Wil- 
son and Co., and the Cudahy Packing Co. 


McAdoo Sued. W. G. McAdoo, former 
secretary of the treasury and director of 
railroads, has been made defendant in a 
damage suit for $40,000. Mrs. Rosa Tyree, 
a resident of Virginia, is the plaintiff. Last 
summer Mrs. Tyree’s husband who was a 
fireman was killed in a wreck and the suit 
is brought against Mr. McAdoo as director 
of railroads. <A suit for damages to the 
amount of $35,000 was instituted a few 
weeks ago against the ex-secretary by a 
fireman who was injured by falling from 
a locomotive. 


NEWS NOTES. 

Auto Production Small. Owing to war 
conditions less than 1,000,000 passenger 
autos were produced by American facto- 
ries during the past year. The record out- 
put for 1917 was over 1,718,000. The biggest 
output during any quarter in 1918 was 
from April 1 to July 1 when 345,000 cars 
were produced. 





Library of Congress Grows. Over 76,500 
volumes were added to the Library of Con- 
gress during the past fiscal year, it is an- 
nounced. The list of books in the library 
now aggregates 2,614,000 volumes. 





Rails Used for Ties. Owing to the ina- 
bility to procure rails high enough to per- 
mit a sufficient thickness of concrete over 
the ties under the flangeways the Helena 
(Mont.) Light and Railway Co., in laying 
a street railway, used instead of wooden 
ties old rails cut in lengths of six and 
seven feet and electrically welded to the 
track rails. This made the track deep 
enough to allow a layer of concrete five- 
and three-quarters inches thick under the 
steel ties which was considered sufficient. 
So successful did the construction prove 
that a similar scheme was adopted when 
another street was paved a year later. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 

$100 TO $150 MONTH. 
U.S.Government wants thousands men-wom- 
en for permanent peace positions. $1100 to 
$1800; short hours and vacations, with pay. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B88, Rochester, N.Y., for list positions 
open and sample examination questions.—Ad 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of tnvention and Discovery 








Influenza Puzzles Medical Men. 


Spanish influenza, combined with 
pneumonia which frequently grows out 
of it, caused the death of some 350,000 
civilians and 20,000 soldiers in camps 
and cantonments in the United States 
in the months of September, October 
and November, to say nothing of deaths 
among our forces overseas, a total num- 
ber of fatalities much greater than the 
number we sustained on the battlefield. 

Toward the end of November the dis- 
-ase subsided to a marked degree over 
the country as a whole but later it 
broke out again and it still persists in 
many places, particularly in the West 
and Central West. Reports indicate 
that it is now milder in degree than it 
was in the early fall but some commu- 
nities appear to be suffering from a 
form quite as virulent and deadly as 
any previously experienced elsewhere. 

The disease has swept through most 
of the countries of Europe and it con- 
tinues to exact a heavy toll of life in 
several of them as well as in various 
other parts of the world. ; 

Many of the world’s leading scien- 
tists have been working earnestly in 
the hope of gaining new knowledge of 
the disease and working out effective 
means for combating and curing it. 
Some of these men have sacrificed their 
lives in such work, Among them was 
Livis Morelli, professor of medicine at 
the Pisa university, who during bac- 
teriological research with a view to 
isolating the germ became infected and 
died a short time later. 

The disease is known as “Spanish 
influenza,” apparently, because the epi- 
demic which began in Spain about a 
year ago was the first that that country 
had ever experienced, According to 
some authorities, however, it is not 
really a new disease but has been 
known for centuries; it never disap- 
pears entirely, they say. 

Yet, notwithstanding this long-stand- 
ing acquaintance with it there are so 
many things about it that still are puz- 
zling and mystifying to even the most 
learned men of medicine that the Sci- 
entific American speaks of it as the 
“disease of mystery”. 

“Why is it,” this journal continues, 
“that it suddenly flares up into a huge 
conflagration which spreads rapidly 
over the greater part of the globe? 
What is the nature of the micro-organ- 
ism causing the infection? The bacil- 
lus discovered by Pfeiffer in connec- 
tion with the pandemic of 1893 is gen- 
erally regarded with. mistrust. In 
many typical cases this bacillus has 
been absent, and, conversely, it has 
been found in cases in no way resem- 
bling influenza. 

“Why, unlike other respiratory dis- 
eases which are mainly prevalent in 
winter and early spring, do epidemics 





of influenza so frequently occur in 
pleasant weather in summer? 

“What causes the epidemic to spread 
apparently regardless of the usual 
measures for controlling epidemics? 
Why, during the present outbreak, was 
the disease far less prevalent in New 
York, where schools and theaters were 
allowed to remain open, than in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, where 
they were closed? 

“Why is the disease often of a very 
mild type, and at other times so rapidly 
fatal? Why, unlike ordinary pneumo- 
nia, has this disease spared individuals 
at both extremes of life, affecting chief- 
ly individuals in the prime of life? 

“What is the relation of the strepto- 
coccus and pneumo-coccus to the se- 
vere cases? Is the disease primarily 
caused by a filterable virus? Accord- 
ing to Paris dispatches Nicolle claims 
to have demonstrated that the disease 
is caused by an ultra-microscopic virus. 
Such pores are so minute that they pass 
through the minute pores of unglazed 
porcelain filters, and hence are called 
‘filterable viruses.’ 

“And, lastly, does one attack afford 
immunity or does it make the individ- 
ual more susceptible? These are some 
of the questions aroused by the present 
visitation of this disease of mystery.” 

Writing in the Annali d’Igiene, Prof. 
Gaetano Sampietro expresses the be- 
lief that the infectious fever which ap- 
peared as an epidemic in Italy last 
summer was identical with “sandfly 
fever”, a three-day fever so named be- 
cause the sandfly, a small gray insect 
which appears in the latter part of May 
and disappears early in October, is be- 
lieved to be responsible for it. This 
view, he says, was shared by the older 
medical men of the army. 

Others thought it to be a form of 
fever of Egyptian origin, known as 
dengue. To some, Prof. Sampietro says, 
it was simply a manifestation ‘of trench 
fever while to others it was only a 
“recrudescence of a seasonal malady of 
the Mediterranean littoral which has 
been known for decades and which is 
vell recognized in Italy where from 
May to September it is usually preva- 
lent in certain regions.” 

In an article in The Medical Record 
Capt. J. J. King of the U. S. army 
medical corps suggests that what we 
call Spanish influenza is nothing more 
nor less than the pneumonic plague 
which appeared in Harbin, China, in 
1910, modified among occidental peo- 
ples by racial and topographical dif- 
ferences. 

This plague, Capt. King goes on to 
say, spread rapidly in all directions in 
China after its first appearance in Har- 
bin and everywhere the mortality rate 
was fearfully high. Early in 1917 some 
200,000 Chinese coolies from the north- 


ern part of China where the pneumonic 
plague has raged at intervals in the 
past several years were taken to France 
as laborers. 

“It seems possible,” says Capt. King, 
“that the Bacillus pestis (plague bacil- 
lus) may have been present in a non- 
virulent state in the Chinese coolies 
and assumed new virulence, vigor and 
a somewhat different form when trans- 
ported into virgin soil (in Europe). 
The high mortality and imfectivity of 
this epidemic strongly suggest it.” 

He points out that the symptoms of 
Spanish influenza are quite similar to 
those of the pneumonie plague of Chi- 
na. The prominent features of the 
Chinese scourge are high infectivity 
and high mortality, he says, and con- 
tinues: “So in this so-called influenza 
epidemic it is more contagious, is fol- 
lowed more frequently by pneumonia 
and attended with a much higher mor- 
tality than any previous influenza epi- 
demic.” 

Advice of competent medical authori- 
ties as to what to do to avoid infection 
and what to do in case, in spite of all 
precautions, one comes down with the 
disease has been widely disseminated. 
The following are important points 
brought out in a bulletin issued by Sur- 
geon-General Blue and everyone will 
do well to keep them in mind: 

The infectious agent is the bacillus 
influenza of Pfeiffer which occurs in 
the secretions of the nose, throat and 
respiratory passages of cases or of car- 
riers and is transmitted by droplets 
sprayed into the air when such a per- 
son coughs or sneezes. It is also trans- 
mitted by direct contact or by the use 
of objects contaminated by coming in 
contact with the patient or with infec- 
tious matter thrown off by him. The 
disease is communicable as long as the 
causitive organisms are harbored in 
one’s respiratory tract. The germs once 
they find lodgment under favorable 
conditions, incubate in from one to 
four days, usually two. The causative 
germ is short-lived outside the host, 
consequently effective means of dis- 
infection are thorough cleaning, air- 
ing and sunning. Patients should be 
kept in bed, in well-ventilated warm 
rooms and special care shou:d be tak- 

to collect all discharges from the 
nose and throat and prevent their be- 
ing sprayed into the air. Attendants 
should wear gauze masks. Where the 
disease is epidemic all crowds should 
be carefully avoided and measures 
should be taken to discourage and pre- 
vent promiscuous coughing and spit- 
ting. 

It is said that influenza and subse- 
quent attacks of pneumonia were much 
less common and much less fatal in 
military camps where special pains 
were taken to keep the hands and bod- 
ies of the men clean and where cook- 
ing and eating utensils were kept scru- 
pulously clean and were sterilized by 
means of boiling water. This empha- 
sizes the great importance of cleanli- 
ness in preventing infection. 


The “flu” as it is familiarly called is 
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by no means a laughing matter but an 
Ann Arbor student in a local paper tells 
a funny story of the flood of advice 
that poured in on him when the word 
went abroad that the disease had ap- 
peared in the Michigan city, a story 
that hundreds of Americans no doubt 
could almost duplicate, for almost ev- 
ery conceivable remedy has been sug- 
gested and recommended as efficacious 
in treating or preventing the disease. 

Simultaneously, he says, there came 
to him 23 letters of advice from the va- 
rious “branches and twigs” of his fam- 
ily tree, each solicitous for his health 
and each insisting on his using some 
pet remedy or taking some precaution 
believed to be particularly necessary. 
This is what he says he was told to do: 

“Gargle 12 times a day, and if you 
can’t get listerine, for heaven’s sake, 
use just plain salt.” 

“Am sending six bottles of peroxide 
and three mixtures of boric acid. If 
these don’t work, try vinegar and soda. 
It won’t matter if you swallow some, 
either.” 

“Please buy immediately some cod- 
liver oil and take two tablespoons be- 
fore and after meals.” 

“We're sending you a _ bushel of 
quinces and green pears, along with 
half a crate of lemons. See that you 
get plenty of fruit acids.” 

“I have wired the druggist to pro- 
vide you at once with a bottle of iron 
tonic. Be sure to take it through a 
straw.” 

“Here is $10 in case you get hungry 
between meals. You must keep your 
system built up to resist this disease.” 

“Be careful and don’t eat any more 
than is actually necessary, and if you 
catch cold, don’t eat anything at all.” 

“Don’t stay up after 6:30 ‘at night to 
study; and keep away from strenuous 
exercize.” 

“Walk at least eight miles a day.” 

“In case you deveiop a sneeze, break 
it up with asperin.” 

“Don’t touch any asperin tablets. Use 
quinine capsules.” 

“Drink hot water in the morning, 
cold at noon, and luke-warm water at 
night.” 

“Keep your throat covered up; wear 
your rubbers if it rains, carry them 
with you if it’s cloudy. Eat plenty of 
cough drops.” 

Oh, Death, where is thy sting? 

Where, Flu, thy victory? 


I have many times been driven to my 
knees by the overwhelming conviction that 
I had nowhere else to go. My own wisdom 
and that of those about me seemed insuffi- 
cient for that day.—Lincoln. 


HIS HEARING RESTORED. 


The invisible antiseptic ear drum invent- 
ed by Mr. A. O. Leonard, which is in real- 
ity a miniature megaphone, fitting inside 
the ear and entirely out of sight, is restor- 
ing the hearing of literally hundreds of 
people in New York city. Mr. Leonard in- 
vented this remarkable drum to relieve 
himself of deatness and head noises, and it 
does this so successfully that no one could 
tell that he is a deaf man. A request for 


information addressed to A. O. Leonard, 
Suite 1004, 70 Fifth Ave., New York city, 
will be given a prompt reply.—Advt. 
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ENGLAND. 

Improving Port of London. Up-to- 
date docking accommodations, including 
devices for accelerating loading and un- 
loading, provisions for large vessels and 
vessels of deep draft are being installed 
in the port of London. It is believed 
that the requirements of the mercantile 
marine during the next generation have 
been anticipated and that London willbe 
the greatest port of all in Europe and 
second only to New York, perhaps, in 
the world. 


Marshal Foch Honored. Marshal 
Foch, commander-in-chief of the allied 
armies, was given a more enthusiastic 
reception by the London public when 
he visited England a short time ago 
than was ever given any foreigner in 
the city. A Britisher has lately given 
the sum of $100,000 to endow the “Mar- 
shal Foch professorship of French lit- 
erature” at Oxford university. The study 
of French at Oxford from now on will 
be on the same footing as the study of 
Latin and Greek. 





Mules in the British Army. Large 
numbers of mules imported from Amer- 
ica were used by the army for moving 
the field artillery. In every case and 
particularly in the big advance the ani- 
mals did all that was expected of them, 
keeping the guns right along as the al- 
lied armies pressed forward on the 
heels of the retreating Huns, Mules 
show intelligence in military services 
and remain cool on the firing line while 
horses stampede. The mule is also 
tougher than the horse and hence en- 
dures the hardships of war better. 





Two Incidents of the War heretofore 
kept secret have lately been made pub- 
lic. One is a story of Dover’s narrow 
escape from being blown up shortly be- 
fore the last Belgian offensive. Vesselsof 
all descriptions were crowded into the 
harbor there when there was a sudden 
explosion and fire was discovered 
aboard the monitor Glatten. On board- 
ing the vessel Admiral Keyes realized 
that both the city and the vessels in 
the harbor would suffer frightful dam- 
age, perhaps destruction, if the Glatten’s 
inagazines were set off. Accordingly 
he ordered’ the air-raid sirens 
sounded to clear the streets of people 
and then directed that the burning 
vessel be sunk. A sister ship discharg- 
ed three torpedoes which struck parts 
sufficiently removed from her maga- 
zines for safety and sank her, thus sav- 
ing the city and the shipping in the 
harbor. The other relates to the blow- 
ing up of a German submarine which 
evidently purposed the destruction of 
the Tay bridge at Dundee. An airman 
flying in the vicinity saw a big U-boat 
lurking under water near the bridge. 
An alarm was sounded, bringing de- 
strovers quickly to the scene, Depth 


charges which were exploded over the 
spot brought oil and wreckage to the 
surface, The finding by divers a short 
time later of the bodies of 13 Germans 
confirmed this indication of the destruc- 
tion of the undersea craft. Two guns 
and wreckage ot the U-boat which were 
recovered are now on exhibition in the 
Scotch city. 





Wilson Chair Established. A Welsh- 
man and his sister recently gave $100,- 
000 to the University of Wales for the 
foundation of a professorship of inter- 
national politics for the study of prob- 
lems connected with the project of a 
league of nations and for encouraging 
a better understanding of civilization. 
The donors suggested that the pro- 
fessorship should be associated with 





“the illustrious name of President 
Wilson”, 
Erzberger’s Plans Amuse, Proceed- 


ings before a British court in connec- 
tion with the copyright on “Der Vol- 
kerbund” (The League of Nations) by 
Mathias Erzberger, German political 
leader, brought out the fact that the 
writer proposed that the presidency of 
the league should be automatically ar- 
ranged from an alphabetical list, thus 
giving “Allemagne” (Germany) control 
the first vear. Erzberger further argued 
that Gerr any should retain her colonies 
in order that she might prevent the 
exploitation and degradation of the na- 
tives. These propositions provoked con- 
siderable laughter in the courtroom. 





Misunderstood Distress Signals. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the U. S. transport 
Ophir, nicknamed the “hoodoo ship” 
because on her last four voyages she 
had been attacked by submarines, land- 
ed her load of American troops at Gi- 
braltar and then proceeded with her 
cargo of gasoline an’! T. N. T. to Mar- 
seilles. Fire broke out in one of her 
holds and she put back to Gibraltar 
reaching that harbor at the height of 
the celebration of the signing of the 
armistice. The rockets she sent up as 
signals of distress were interpreted by 
the British ships riding at anchor in 
the vicinity as part of the celebration 
and the more signal rockets she sent up 
the more heartily the other vessels .re- 
plied ‘with Roman candles and other 
fireworks, At length the flames reached 
the gasoline and T. N, T. and the Ophir 
was blown up, two of the crew being 
killed, 





“Smoke Clouds” for Sale. The gov- 
erament has some $350,000 worth of 
“smoke clouds”, packed in cans, for 
which it would like to find buyers. The 
material was made for producing smoke 
screens to hide advancing infantry on 
the battle fronts. About the only peace- 
time use suggested for it is in destroying 
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the nests of wasps but there is enough 
of it to get rid of more than twice the 
number of such insects in the whole 
world. 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Charles Ordered Out. The masses of 
the people appear to be still friendly 
toward ex-Emperor Charles, believing 
him innocent of bringing on the war. 
The government at Vienna some time 
ago informed him that he must leave 
Austria because of a counter-reyolu- 
tionary movement there, It has been 
proposed to bring Charles to trial, to- 
gether with the Austrian grand dukes, 
a number of army officers, Count 
Berchtold, Austro-Hungarian foreign 
minister at the beginning of the war, 
Count Czernin, later foreign minister, 
and al] other persons believed to be in 
any way responsible for the war. 





Hope for Anglo-American Help. The 
shortage of fuel appears to be a more 
serious matter for the people of the 
former dual monarchy than that of food 
and clothing though both of the latter 
items are scarce and prices are exor- 
bitantly high, causing much suffering 
among the poor; the rich and influential 
are able to obtain food in fairly ade- 
quate quantities but the poor are oblig- 
ed to go without some of the essential 
articles of diet, some classes subsisting 
largely on chestnuts, it is said. Boots 
cost from $100 to $150 a pair, hats more 
than $20 apiece and a woolen scarf as 
much as $70. Business men are eager 
for the re-establishment of commercial 
relations with other nations, particu- 
larly America and England, for they 
realize that financial assistance, if any 
is obtained at all, must come from 
those countries and that they must look 
to them for supplies of raw materials, 
such as cotton, copper, steel, etc. 





Women Chosen Ambassador. The 
Hungarian government has appointed 
Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, Hungarian 
writer, pacifist and president of the 
Hungarian woman suffrage association, 
ambassador to Switzerland. She thus 
enjoys the distinction of being the first 
woman official diplomatic representa- 
tive of one country in another. Mme. 
Schwimmer who was said to have as- 
surances of support from European 
governments for the Ford peace under- 
taking three years ago has been credited 
with originating the peace ship idea. 
She was a prominent member of the 
Ford party and, it is said, was respon- 
sible for most the dissensions among 
its members. She was a dominating 
figure at a “congress of women” which 
met at The Hague early in the war and 
took action demanding that the belli- 
gerents immediately stop fighting. After 
that she appeared in America where she 
spoke in various -cities urging the dis- 
armament of the United States. 

Austria Long Desired Peace. Accord- 
ing to Count Czernin, former foreign 
minister, Austria in 1917 did her best 
to withdraw from the war, even offer- 
ing Germany Galicia, her richest coal 








and oil province, on condition that Ger- 
many surrender Alsace-Lorraine. Aus- 
tria’s efforts, he said, were invariably 
frustrated by Gen. Ludendorff or other 
high German war-lords ho asserted 
their willingness to declare war on 
Austria if she should make a separate 
peace. 


11,400 Executed. According to a re- 
cent announcement o: the supreme mil- 
itary tribunal, 11,400 persons were sen- 
tenced to death by Austrian military 
tribunals and executed during the war. 

Titled Grafters. Countess Couden- 
nove, wife of the last Austrian governor 
of Bohemia, and several other members 
of the German nobility in Prague were 
arrested son.e time ago and held on 
the charge of appropriating to their own 
use gifts and i.oney which had been 
donated for the wounded through the 
Red Cross of which the countess was 
president. 


“The Hungarian People’s Republic” 
will be the official titl. of Hungary 
from now on, according to a decision of 
the government, Delegates went from 
Vienna to Berlin not long ago to nego- 
tiate a union of German Austria with 
Germany. 

Czecho-Slovaks Claim All Bohemia. 
Replying to the appeal of a delegation 
of German Bohemians for the with- 
drawal from German Bohemia of the 
troops of occupation, the release of 
persons who had been arrested and the 
restoration of order the premier of 
Czecho-Slovacia declared that the new 
republic recognizes no part of the ter- 
ritory within Bohemia as open to any 
controversy to be settled by the peace 
conference since the entente has signed 
an agreement declaring the whole coun- 
try to belong to the Czecho-Slovak 
state. The Czecho-Slovaks have kept 
their military forces intact and in addi- 
tion have called a new class of recruits. 
Apparently they have all of German 
Bohemia completely cut off from Ger- 
‘nan Austria. 





‘Masaryk Czecho-Slovak President. 
Prof. Thomas Masaryk who was chosen 
president of the newly Sormed Czecho- 
Slovak republic reached Prague a few 
days ago, having come from the United 
States by way of Paris. After being 
greeted by.the premier in the name of 
the first free government of th Czecho- 
Slovak state he took the following oath 
as chief executive: “I promise as the 
president of the Czecho-Slovak repub- 
lic, on my honor and conscience, that 
I will care for the welfare of the re- 
public and its people and respect its 
laws.” 





DENMARK. 

Raiders’ Captives Freed. Americans, 
Englishmen and others, numbering 500 
all together, members of crews of ships 
captured by the German commerce rai- 
ders Moewe and Wolf, reached Aarhus, 
a Danish seaport, from Germany a short 
time ago. There was considerable com- 
plaint from the men concerning the 
treatment accorded them by the Ger- 








mans while they were interned. Some 
2800 American prisoners of war have 
lately been released from German pris- 
on camps. They left Germany by way 
of Denmark, Switzerland and Holland. 


TURKEY. 

American Assistance Wanted. Twelve 
of the 15 newspapers of Constantinople, 
supported by the leading Turkish pro- 
fessional and business associations, 
have announced themselves as favoring, 
instead of international control, the 
following program which they propose 
to present to President Wilson white he 
is in France: limited sovereignty of the 
sultan; parliamentary government, with 
proportional representation in partia- 
ment; safeguards for the rights of racial 
minorities; an American advisor in each 
Turkish ministry; an American inspec- 
tor in each province to recommend 
measures of local self-government; ju- 
dicial reform under the direction of 
foreign experts; American administra- 
tion of the national gendarmerie, police 
and prisons; the period of tutelage to 
be limited probably to 25 years; Turk- 
ish neutrality to be guaranteed by a 
concert of powers; the concert to guar- 
antee application of the proposed re- 
forms in the Ottoman empire as de- 
limited by the peace conference. 


CANADA, 

Riot in Montreal. With all the police- 
men and most of the firemen of Mon- 
treal out on a strike for higher wages a 
short time ago and with the saloons 
and other resorts wide open, hoodlums 
and trouble-makers of various kinds 
started a riot, robbed citizens, wrecked 
fire stations and looted stores on a 
wholesale scale. The wage dispute was 
finally settled and order was restored. 





FINLAND. 

Mannheim Regent. The diet has elect- 
ed Gen. Mannheim regent of Finland. 
He has announced that his policy will 
be to secure the recognition of Finland’s 
independence by all the powers and es- 
tablish a definite form of government, 
based on the ce-operation of al! politi- 
cal parties. He also hopes fc _ friendly 
relations with Finland’s Scandinavian 
neighbors and with the Russia which 
he expects ultimately to emerge from 
the present chaos. 





BRAZIL. 

Bolsheviki Gaining. Bolshevik agita- 
tion has been steadily increasing in 
Brazil as well as in Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina in the past several weeks and 
councils bave been formed, it is. said, 
in co-cperation with the police. Such 
a council has lately called a strike at 
Rosario, Argentina, 





NORWAY. 

No Noble Peace Prize. It was an- 
nounced a short time ago that the Nobel 
committee had decided not to award 
any 1918 peace prize. The awarding 


of the prize to President Wilson was 
considered for a time and plans were 
made, it was announced, to invite him 
to Christiania to receive it before he 
left Europe. 
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| $988 EGG 
Fromizo Hens 


MRS. W.S. DEAHL, Exline, Ia, writes: “Since using ‘More Eggs’ I have got 
more eggs than anytime I have been in the poultry business, about thirty 
years. Since the 15th of March to November 16th I have marketed 749 dozen 
and only have one hundred and twenty-five hens. I recommend ‘More Eggs’ 






Tonic to all poultry raisers.” 
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KANSAS c 
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ELPHIA PAY 


“160 Hens—1500 Eggs” 

s q, Reefer: Waverly, Mo. 
have feed"two boxes of Mor ¥. ic to . 

my hens and I think my hens have broken the * nest i k there fs one onc eet: >. 
sonene oe nos to rt aT, Oa ra) eheras and laying We get from 40 to 60 eges per day. 

rom Marc! pril 15 | sold 126 dozen eggs. . ad ” 
fore using ‘More Eggs'’ we were getting 8 
MRS. H. M. PATTON. ore u es 


: : P. WOODARD. 
15 Hens—310 Eggs “More Than Doubled Eggs” 


Five Times as Many Eggs Since Using 
“More Eggs” 


‘ t; Reefer: Turner Falls, Mase. 
used your More EggsTonic and from Decem- E. J. Reefer: Mendon, Tl. 
ber 1 to February 1, from 15 hens, I got $10 eggs. **More * Tonic has made my hens more 
Your remedies are fess as i than double up in theireggs. L.D. NICHOLS. 
to be. -~C.R. \ . 
it 

“Increase from 2 to 45 Eggs a Day” 48 Dozen In One Week 

Reefer’s Hatchery: Derby, lowa E. J. Reefer: Woodbury, Tenn. 


Since I began the une of vour More i; Tonle can’t express how much I have been bene- 
9 wees aunt oan gies tk omen a dey, ant be- fitted by answering your ads. I’ve got more 
fore I was only getting 2 or 8 a day. than I ever did. sold 42 1/2 dozen eggs st 
DORA PHILLIPS week, set 4 dozen, ate some and had 4 1 /2 doze 
on oe : left. Prom your friend, MRS. LENA McBROO 
37 Eggs a Day 


“Increases from 8 to 36 Eggs a Day” 


Bg. 4; Reefer: Elwood, Indiana 

hat More Eggs Tonic is simply grand. When E. J. Reefer: Shady Bend, Kaneas. 
I started using it they did not lay at all, now I lam well pleased with your More Exes Tonte. 
get 87 eres a day. Yours troly i 


I was only getting 8 or 9 eggs, now I am getting 
B dozen aday. Yourstruly, WM. SCHMIDT. 


More Eggs Makes Layers Out of Loafers 


This is a concentrated tonic, not a food. It consists of every 
element that goes toward the making of more eggs. A perfect regulator, 
aids digestion, stimulates egg production and builds firm bones aud strong 
muscles. The foremost authorities in America and poultry raisers from 
every state endorse Reefer’s ** More Eggs’’ Tonic. 


EDGAR E. J. LINNIGER. 





Here is the facsimile of the guarantee of a million dollar bank 
that “More Eggs” will produce results. This milion dollar bank guaran- 
tees to refund your money if you are not satisfied. You run no risk, So 
don’t delay. Every day you wait you are losing money. 


Order Today 





put it off. Ordernow and start your bens making money for you, 


has made a fortune and is helping others to make money out of 
the poultry business. Act NOW. Don't wait. Pin a dollar 
bill to the coupon, Or send $3.25 which will guarantee your winter's egg 
supply. Send for this bank-guaranteed egg producer NOW. Today! 
It has helped thousands of others and will help you, too, 


E. J. Reefer, iansantt ieee 















As America’s foremost poultry expert I predict that eggs are going 
to retail for a dollar a dozen this winter. Right now the retail price is from 50c to 
75¢ per dozen in some of the large cities. At a dollar a dozen poultry raisers are 
going to make tremendous egg profits. You, too, can make sure of a big egg yield 
by feeding your hens a few cents worth of **More Eggs’’ tonic. 


5 This product has been tried, tested and proven. It is acknowledged the best and most suc- 
cessful egg producer on the market today. Every day that you don’t use it means that you 
are losing money. Don’t delay. Start with a few cents worth of ‘‘More Eggs’’ tonic now. 


1200 Eggs From 29 Hens 


Edw. Mekker, Pontiac, Mich., writes me: “The ‘More Eggs’ Tonic I received from you one year ago did 
wonders. I had twenty-nine hens when I got the tonic and was getting 5 or 6eggsaday. April Ist I had 
over 1200 eggs. I never saw the equal.’’ Here are experiences of a few of the hundreds who write me: 


Results Guaranteed! _ 


Send a dollar today for a 


discount, and get three packages, Three packages is a full season’s supply. Don’t 


you run no risk. A Million Dollar Bank will refund instantly if you are not 
entirely satisfied. If you don’t order your More Eggs now at least mark 

on the coupon for Mr, Reefer to send you ABSOLUTELY FREE, his 
valuable poultry book that teils the experience of a man who, himself 


IMPORTANT: If you don't want to try this Bank Guaranteed ton 
at least mail the coupon far my Free valuable poultry books FREE 



































A Million Dollar 


Guarantee : 
Absolute Satisfaction or Money Back 


ational Bank 


of the Republic 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
I merety, gusmntes 
that Mr. Reefer will carry ou 
his agreewent * * * and this 
bank further agrees to return 
to the customer the total 
amount of his remittance, iff 
Mr. Reefer fails to do as he 


ees. 
ce Very truly yours, 

















President. 


TRV VT Vr Te ee 


full-sized package of ‘‘More E. J. REEFER, 
Eggs” tonic; or better yet on ay} 
send $2.25 at extra special Kans ty, so 
Enclosed find $_..... a... Send 
Remember, at special discount price, with all 


charres prepaid, ...........packages of 

More Eggs Tonic. Send this with an 
absolute Bank Guarantee that you will re- 
fund all my money if this tonic is not satis 
factory to me in every way. 


Name 





Address. 
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WILL THE CHURCHES MERGE? 


“Tie war is going to have a revo- 
lutionary effect on many things 
—including the churches. The 
war took the churches by surprise, and 
the question now arises whether peace 
is going to do the same. 

There is general anxiety about the 
future of the secular world and there 
is the same perturbation in the realm 
of religion. Before the war, people 
were in the habit of suavely predict- 
ing what the future would bring forth, 
but the lessons of four and a _ half 
years have taught them to be less con- 
fident. 

For nearly four years the allies ar- 
rayed against the central powers failed 
to make the headway they should. Fi- 
nally they sunk their pride and pooled 
all their men and fighting resources un- 
der the command of Foch as generalis- 
simo. And within a few months the 
war was won. 

Now, if the religious forces of the 
world refuse to take to heart this les- 
son and if they continue to fight one 
another instead of uniting to fight the 
forces of evil, then they need not be 
surprised if their cause languishes. It 
is an old proverb that “in unity there 
is strength”, but the trouble with hu- 
man beings is that they keep repeating 
such truths and yet they will not act 
on them. 

There are, in round numbers, some 
40 million church members in this 
country, and they are divided up into 
nearly 40 church bodies and upwards 
of 200 denominations, sects, branches, 
cults, etc. There are divisions in the 
churches on lines of section, race, col- 
or, language and what not. The World 
Almanac lists 12 different kinds of Pres- 
byterians, 13 varieties of Mennonites, 
15 sorts of Baptists, 16 brands of Meth- 
odists and no less that 21 species of 
Lutherans in this country. 

For a long time there has been talk 
of church union, and during the war 
the feeling has spread that the church- 
es must cling together for self protec- 
tion if for nothing else. The days of 
hair-splitting over creeds, dogmas and 
interpretations seem to many to be 
coming to an end. It is conceded that 
the numerous churches have the same 
object of bringing about good, and it 
is hard to see why they should insist 
on standing apart from one another 
and looking on one another with jeal- 
ous and hostile eyes when they should 
make common cause against the com- 
mon enemy. 

We can easily believe that the devil 
is highly pleased with the way human 
beings are divided up along religious 
lines. He no doubt knows Aesop’s fa- 
bles by heart and he remembers the 
tale about the bundle of sticks, which 
could not be broken when bound to- 
gether but which could be easily brok- 
en when taken one at a time. 

The Lutherans of this country have 
just set an example by consummating 





what one of their ministers says is 
“the swiftest unification movement on 
u large scale in the history of the Chris- 
tian church.” Three of their leading 
bodies—-mainly the English-speaking 
ones—have agreed to join their forces, 
under the name of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. These bodies broke 
apart years ago, first over the question 
of interpretation and then over Civil 
war issues. Their merger will result in 
substantial economies and increased 
efficiency. They have many churches 
and schools and these will now be con- 
solidated. 

The governors of many states sent 
telegrams to the convention congratu- 
lating the Lutherans on the wise action 
they had taken, and Secretary of War 
Baker and Secretary of the Navy Dan- 
iels also expressed their official ap- 
proval of the movement as being in 
line with progress and the general wel- 
fare. 

At the Southern Methodist conference 
held at Atlanta last summer Secretary 
Daniels made an address in which he 
spoke in the strongest possible terms 
in support of church union. He too re- 
ferred to the splendid results that had 
come from the unification of the allied 
command in the war and he appealed 
to the churches to get together “for the 
onward movement of their mighty 
Christian army.” Politicians and busi- 
ness men are wiping out Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and the church people 
certainly can’t afford to be behind 
in sinking their differences and mo- 
bilizing under a single banner, he de- 
clared. 

The Methodists, like the Lutherans 
and Presbyterians, have been divided 
by schisms and secessions over doc- 
trines, and especially over the matter 
of slavery. To some extent th: splits 
have been repaired, but complete unifi- 
cation is still unachieved. 

An “inter-church conference on or- 
ganic union” has just been held in Phil- 
adelphia. Many different denomina- 
tions were represented, including Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Disciples, 
Friends, Lutherans, Methodists, Mora- 
vians, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Reformed, United Brethren, Armenian, 
and Greek Catholics. A committee of 
two delegates from each denominati *n 
was named to investigate and report on 
the “desirability and practicability of 
organic union between the evangelical 
churches in the United States.” 

The federal council of churches of 
Christ in America has sent a message to 
the evangelical churches of Great Bri- 
tain urging and promising co-operation 
and saying: “God grant that, as our 
soldiers have fought shoulder to shoul- 
der for ideals of truth and freedom, our 
churches may keep close together in 
our future task of building upon the 
foundations, now at last established, of 
a world which has secured to itself the 
force of right and repudiated’ forever 
the right of force.” 

Even in far-off China a federal coun- 


cil of Christian churches has been es- 
tablished and that body is working in 
harmony with similar bodies in Amer- 
ica and Europe. In the mission field 
one of the commonest criticisms made 
by the natives has been that the Chris- 
tians seem to have so many rival brands 
of Christianity that no faith can be 
placed in any of them: consequently 
the skeptical native is inclined to stick 
to his heathen gods. 

If the Christians could be broad- 
minded enough to unite and carry a 
single message to the non-Christian 
world, instead of a couple hundred dif- 
ferent and more or less contradictory 
messages, the work of converting the 
non-Christians would be far less diffi- 
cult. Now the ablest missionary finds 
it an uphill and almost hopeless task to 
convince unbelievers of the truth of 
Christianity, when there is so much dif- 
ference of authority as to what Chris- 
tianity is. 

Our government during this war 
found that the different welfare organ- 
izations were working more or less at 
cross purposes. So finally it was de- 
cided to adopt the plan of a “united 
war work campaign”, for raising a big 
general fund instead of a lot of separate 
funds. Ail hands pulled together— 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews and every- 
body else—and as a result a fund of 
over $200,000,000 was raised inside of a 
few days. People have been astounded 
to see what can be done by joining 
forces and working for the same good 
objects, and this leads one magazine 
writer to ask: “Will the churches learn 
anything from this war?” 

Not everybody in this country is in 
favor of government ownership, but all 
agree that the unification of the rail- 
roads and of the telegraph, telephone 
and express companies under one gen- 
eral system is one of the biggest things 
imaginable. Our laws have prevented 
these mergers, but the necessities of 
war forced the suspension of these 
laws and now our people have a chance 
to see for themselves what gains are 
to be made by unification. 

It is not necessary that all people 
should give up their individuality or 
their personal views in order to bring 
about a religous merger. There are a 
hundred million different kinds of peo- 
ple in this country, for no two human 
beings are alike—but they all manage 
to bring their political ideas within the 
scope of two big political parties and 
two or three minor ones. 

People often ask what the Democrats 
believe, what the Republicans stand 
for, what the Socialists demand, what 
the Bolshevists want, etc., but it is im- 
possible to answer such questions cate- 
gorically, for the reason that even 
members of the same body do not all 
believe the same things. There are men 
in the Republican party who are really 
more Democratic than Republican, and 
vice versa; and the Pathfinder has just 
had a letter from a socialist who says 
it is unfair to quote one socialist as 
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representing other socialists, since they 
all believe different things. 

It is the same way in the religious 
field. A minister of a certain denom- 
ination will often refuse to preach a 
certain doctrine of his own church be- 
cause, though that doctrine is included 
in his creed, he can’t accept it in his 
own heart; and sometimes a minister 
comes to disagree with so many of his 
church tenets that he severs his old 
connections and joins another church 
which more nearly represents his own 
convictions. 

Platforms and creeds are broad and 
general in their terms and they have 
to be in order to appeal to great masses 
of people, but even then there are all 
grades and shades of belief. It is true 
that these multifarious denominations 
and divisions may be necessary in or- 
der to accommodate all the different 
types of minds. To one person a given 
doctrine will seem indisputable gospel, 
while it may strike another as being so 
absurd as not to be entertained for a 
moment. 

Thus people will differ on questions 
both big and little. You remember the 
story about the Scotchman who said 
he believed he and his wife were the 
only really orthodox Christians there 
were—and sometimes he had _ his 
“doots” about his wife. 

Now, if people, being so different, 
are still able to harmonize sufficiently 
to agree on general purposes of good, 
why can’t they sacrifice their personal 
views a little more and consent to join 
in one grand unified army and present 
a united front against evil? As Lloyd- 
George says, there are innumerable riv- 
ers and streams, but they all flow to the 
common sea. There should be a “com- 
mon sea” of energy which all the forces 
of righteousness throughout the world 
could contribute to. 

The tremendous problems of recon- 
struction which now confront the 
world are going to affect our churches, 
just as they will affect everything else. 
Whataboutthereturningsoldiers? They 
have seen the benefits of co-operation 
and of having a common purpose. What 
will they think of churches that con- 
tinue to haggle over fine points of doc- 
trine and interpretation and that waste 
their strength on controversies and 
iealousies when there are such vast 
labors to be carried on in the world. 

Are the churches going to come out 
of this war stronger than they were, or 
weaker? Are they to relax the hold 
they have had on humanity, or are 
they to strengthen that hold? They 
must certainly adjust themselves to the 








new conditions; if they keep on in the 
old way some of them will find their 
membership is going, going, gone. They 
have great tasks and great opportuni- 
ties before them. Are they going to 
meet these tasks and opportunities in a 
progressive spirit and apply to them 
the wisdom gained by the war? Here 
is food for thought and cause for action. 


q 

HORTEST day of year is past and 

winter has been conspicuous by its 
absence in most parts of the country. 
It almost looks as if Providence, which 
decreed bad weather and short crops 
while the war was on, was going to 
give humanity easier conditions as a 
reward for making peace in time for 
Christmas, 


q 

a ought to award “I-run” cross- 

es to all his soldiers; certainly nev- 
er before in history has any army laid 
down its arms as the boasted German 
army has, and accepted such ignomin- 
ious terms without making a final fight 
for it. 


g 
EPRESENTATIVE DILL is in a pic- 
kle owing to the fact that he failed 

to file a questionaire as required by 
the draft. He thought that, being a 
congressman, he would not have to 
obey the law, but the draft delinquent 
board convinced him that even though 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU'LL KNOW. 
President and Congress. 

President, Woodrow Wilson, N. J., Salary $75,000, 
with allowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 
extra, aud $160,000 more for clerk hire and White 
House ex penses—$26v,000 in all. (Subject to change.) 

Vice-President, Thomas RK. Marshall, Ind.; salary 
$12,000. President pro tem.; Willard Saulsbury, 


Spe aker of House, Champ Clark, Mo.: salary, $12,000. 
The 96 Senators and 435 Representatives of 65th 
congress receive $7,500 salary each, with mileage 
extra at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, 
figured on distance between their homes and Wash- 
ington: also $125 extra for stationery, newspapers, 
ete. Each is also sllowed $1,500 a year for clerk 
aire. __Ratio of re ene sentation one member to each 

7 ponntati 

Party Divisions in "e5th Congress: Be 216 Dem., 
214 Rep., 1 Prog., 1 Pro.. 1 Soc., 2 Ind.; Senate, 
53 Dem.. 43 Rep. 

The Cabinet. 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. 
State, Robert Lansing, N. Y.: Treasury, Wm. G. 
McAdoo, N. ¥.¢. War, Newton D. Baker, Ohio; 
Atty-Gen., Thomas W. Gregory, Tex.; Postmaster- 
Gen., Albert S. Burleson, Tex.; Secy. Navy, Jose- 
phus Daniels, N. C.: Interior, Franklin K. Lane, 
Calif.; Agriculture, David F, Houston, Mo.; Com- 
merce, Wm. C. Redfield, N. Y¥.; Labor, Wm. B. 
Wilson, Pa. Salary of each, $12,000. 
The Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice Edward D. White. La., (Dem.) sal- 
ary, $15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: 
Jos. McKenna, Calif., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, 
Mass., (Rep.) Wm. R. Day, Ohio. (Rep.): James 
McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.): Willis Van Devanter, 
Wyo., (Rep.); Mahilon Pitney, N. J., (Rep.); Louis 
» Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); John H. Clarke, Ohio, 
‘Dem.) 


he was a lawmaker he is not immune. 
It is quite a common idea among offi- 
cials that the law is not intended for 
them but only for ordinary citizens, 
and it is a good thing to have such of- 
ficals sharply reminded of the true 
state of affairs now and then. 


g 
ONKHEER Ruijs de Beerenbrouck, 
prime minister of Holland, says that 
his government will “uphold the an- 
cient principle of sanctuary” in the case 
of the kaiser and will neither force 
him to leave Holland nor give him up 
io the allies. If Jonkheer Ruijs de Beer- 
enbrouck takes our advice he will go 
slow about committing himself on this 
subject, as it is also an “ancient princi- 
ple” that those who harbor thieves and 
murderers thereby become _their ac- 
complices. 
q 


UST when the war ended, Uncle Sam 
got his production of poison gas up 
to a “quantity basis” and he was turn- 
ing out over 10 times as much as the 
maximum possible output of the Huns. 
In a little while, if they hadn’t sued for 
peace, he would have smothered them 
with their own devilish concoction. 
But now that the war is over, there is 
no demand for all this vast stock of 
poison gas, and it is going to be a prob- 
lem what to do with it. The factories 
in this country are now wrestling with 
this problem. ({t is feared that if 1t is 
released into the air it might cause 
death or injury to millions of people. 
If turned into the streams it would kill 
all the fish and cause untold damage in 
other ways. The best thing proposed 
is to devise ways to convert the gas 
into other chemicals which can be 
utilized in the industries. There will 
be a big waste connected with the mat- 
ter in any case, as tke gas has cost a 
lot of money and even if it is turned 
into some useful product most of its 
value will have to be sacrificed. 
q 
ILL HOHENZOLLERN has become a 
“count” but he is of no more ac- 
count in this role than he was in his 
former role of German kaiser. 
g 
ANY people are writing to ask if 
the Pathfinder will issue a history 
of the war in book form. No, we will 
not. The publication of books is a spe- 
cialty; hundreds of histories of the war 
will be issued and such a duplication 
means a great waste of effort. We shall 
in due time publish_in this paper a 
comprehensive review of the war, but 
it will not be put into book form. 





THE PATHFINDER IS ISSUED EVERY WEEK 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS AND DIRECTIONS. 


One Year, 52 issues $1.00, 3 we. - ~~ 5 yrs. $3.00 
To Canada, one year . . e $1.50 
To Foreign Countries, one year . e . e $2.00 


Changes of Address. Subscribers must give old as well as 
new address. This is very important, for we cannot find 
your name without the old address. If you do not get your 
paper regularly or promptly notify us. We supply missing 
numbers free if requested in time. 

Renewals. When renewing aiways state that your sub- 
scription is a renewal, and if your address has changed, give 
former address. We receipt new subscriptions by starting 
the paper, and renewal subscriptions by changing the ad- 
dress label. 





Expirations. Your subscription expires with last issue of 
month given on your address label. For instance Dec., "18 
indicates subscription expires with last issue of Dec., 1918. 
Subscription blank inclosed in your paper indicates sub- 
scription has expired. We earnestly urge you to renew 
your subscription promptly. 

Discontinuances. We find that many of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. Hence, by 
authority of the U.S. Postoffice Department, we can extend 
reasonable credit when necessary, and al! subscribers are ex- 
pected to notify us to stop the paper if it is no longer desired. 


Errors. We make them sometimes, If you have cause 
for complaint try to write us patiently. We will do our part. 
Give us credit for the intention to dealfairly. Address 

Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D.C. 





THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
W. Va. Ave. and Douglas St., Washington, D.C. 


David S. Barry, President. Percy M. Bailey, Sec.-Megr. 
George D. Mitchell, Managing Editor. 


Our Platform. The aim of this paper is to give busy- 
@arnest people a digest of all the really important develop- 
ments in world-progress in condensed, clean and orderly, yet 
sprightly and entertainingform. We carefully exclude pri- 
vate opinions from the news pages, stating simply the facts 
as they are found. The editorial comment is written more 
from the personal point of view, but “with malice toward 
none and charity for all’’—never with the idea of forcing 
conclusions on our friends, but ratherof stimulating thought 
and discussion onliving topics. We have no axes to grind, 
no schemes to boost—no interests but vours to safeguard. 
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¥ Youcan’t dodge 
| thefact that youcan’t 
| succeed without train- 
| ing—or that you are 
not paying coorty for 
ar yo ON’T 


Success— 
3 + TR posi- 
tions—only go to 
trained workers. You 
must train. 


See what training 
will do for you at our 
expense. Start to 

study with the distinct 
understanding that if 
you do not feel you are 
gaining money-making 
knowledge after taking ten examinations, you 
can quit and not be out one cent. We have to | 
make good. WILL YOU TRY TO? 





Whether you need Specialized Instruction 
in your line, orif you lack High School 
training, you can get it from the American 
School on the basis of satisfaction or money 

If we make good YOU MUST. 


Make idle Hours Dev-te 


some of 
Bring You Success th time 


et now 
waste to home study and | SUCCESS S CER- 
| ay Get started and we’ll make you make good 
we have our ceeunande of students. Do your- 


self 8 favor by checking and mailing Coupon today. 


- AMERICAN 8CHOOL of 
pondence 
Dept. C2281. Ch Chicago 
TRAINING=THE KEY TO SUCCESS 
Explain how I can sqnquality 


for position 
ee-High Schoo! Course ovee-Civil Engineer 
owe Blectrical ao ov. Steam Engineer 
eneneei lane o»..Shop Superintendent 

ow» Architect ews. Business Manager 

Draftsman os-Cert. Public Accountant 
* seeee-Building Contractor ose BOOkkeeper 

oo. Sanitary Engineer 


«Structural Engineer 
eons Mechanical Engineer ose AUtomobile Engineer 
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Debates ang Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pareé to order. All work done by college graduates 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian Information Bureau, Wasuington, D. C. 











QUESTION BOX i 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian fe- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look, up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
ean we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue.’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Kditors. 











Consular Student Interpreters. 


Ques. What is the main work of a stu- 
dent interpreter with the U. S. consular 
service? Is he given any allowance for 
subsistence besides his regular salary?— 
Ans. Student interpreters are appointed to 
study language of country to which they 
are assigned for duty in order that they 
may finally be qualified for appointment 
as interpreters to diplomatic mission or 
consular offices maintained by U. S. in that 
country. Only citizens of U. S. are eligible 
for appointment. Salary is fixed by law 
at $1000 annually. In addition to this, 
student interpreters receive traveling al- 
lowance of five cents a mile when traveling 
under orders of secretary of state and in 
going to and returning from their posts, 
except in connection with leaves of ab- 
sence. Each student is allowed $180 yearly 
for tuition in China and $125 in Japan and 
Turkey. Quarters are also provided for 
such students at Tokyo and Peking. Can- 
didates for such positions are examined in 
Washington and they must pay traveling 
and all other personal expenses connected 
with examination. Application blanks and 
further information may be obtained from 
the State Department, Washington, D. C. 


—_— 


Appointment to U. S. Consular Service. 

Ques. Kindly give me some information 
regarding our consular service, how ap- 
pointments are made, requirements as to 
foreign Janguages, business experience, etc. 
—Ans. Following rules have been adopted 
by board of examiners who under presiden- 
tial order have been designated to formu- 





CASH OLD FALSE 


WE PAY AS HIGH AS $35.00 A SET (broken or not}. 
Send at once—cash byreturn mail. We hold package 4 
to 10 daysfor yourapprovalof our offer Wepay highest 
prices ‘rf OLD GOLD JEWELRY, GOLD CROWNS, 
BRIDGES, DENTAL GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER; 
WATCHES AND DIAMONDS, Send for !atest catalog 
new jewelry. References, any Milwaukee Bank. 
UNITED STATES SMELTING WORKS ,Ine. 
424 Goldsmith Bids. Milwaukee, Wize. 


—SEX KNOWLEDGE 


A 276 page itfustrated book which gives all the 
sex information you should have—in a whotesome 
and clean way. Sent prepaid, in plain wrapper, 
for $1.00. 



























Modern Book Co., Dept. 1512, 32 Union Square, New York City 


“I Treat Eczema FREE” 


Just to prove that my scientif dis 





overy actually cures eczema— 
to stay cured, I will send you enough FREE to give you more 
relief than you | > hadin years. Write m 


OR. ADKISSON, Dept. E, BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


FA LS TEETH REPAIRED 
$1. SO or remade $4.00. Cas? remaile 

s comed y received. F. FARRELL, 208 

Main St., Hackensack, New Jersey 

WRITE A SONG cr. aex. cretion.“ Sed toy 


omas Merlin. 260 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY ° quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars tree. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Astrological Reading #57," Ko,° 10 cts. 


JOSEPH DEVERE, Y-123 West Madison, Chicago, Ml. 
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WANTED AT ONCE BY u.s Ss. . GOVERNMENT 
Thousands Clerks at Washington. D. C. 
Mail Carriers—Mail Clerks—Railway Mail Clerks 


$100 to $150 Month FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Dept. B 74, Rochester, N.Y. 





Hundreds g od This coupon, filled out as directed, entit- 
positions les the sender to(1)free sample exami- 
for ¥ nation questions; (2) a free copy of our book, 
teachers Government Positions and How to Get Them; 


(3) free list of positions now open and (4) to 
consideration for Free Coaching for the ex- 
amination here checked 

COUP bg N 


Railway Mail Clerk geiee- 2000 ...Customs Positions $ ae. $1500 
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late rules and hold examinations of appli- 
cants for admission to consular service: 
Examinations will be same for all grades 
and will be both oral and written, the two 


counting equally. Former is designed to 
determine candidate’s business -ability, 
alertness, general contemporary informa- 
tion and natural fitness for consular serv- 
ice, including moral, mental and physical 
qualifications, character, address, general 
education and good command of English. 
Written examination will cover French, 
Spanish or other foreign language, the nat- 
ural, industrial and commercial resources 
and the commerce of the U. S., political 
economy and elements of international, 
commercial and maritime law, American 
history, government and institutions, po- 
litical and commercial geography, arith- 
metic and modern history since 1850, 
Europe, Latin-America and Far East. Com- 
position, grammar, punctuation, spelling 
and writing in written work will be con- 
sidered by examiners, To become eligible 
for appointment except as student inter- 
preter in country where U. S. exercizes 
extra-territorial jurisdiction applicant must 
pass examination outlined above but sup- 
plemented by questions to determine his 
knowledge of fundamental principles of 
common law, rules of evidence and trial of 
civil and criminal cases. After examina- 
tions names of candidates who shall have 
attained on whole examination an average 
of at least 80 will be certified by examin- 
ing board to secretary of state as eligible 
for appointment in consular service and 
successful candidates will be so informed. 
Application for consular positions should 
be made to Secretary of State, Washington, 
D C., giving qualifications, age, education, 
ete., in fell. 





Can’t Copyright Idea. 

Ques. Can an idea be copyrighted? That 
is, can a scheme for a story different from 
anything ever written be copyrighted be- 
fore the story is finished?—Ans. “Idea” 
such as this is not subject to ‘copyright; 
copyright protection can be obtained only 
after idea has been incorporated in story. 





Casualty Detachment 

Ques. What is a casualty detachment as 
term is applied to unit of U.S. army ?—Ans. 
Detachment consisting usually of two com- 
panies of men who are charged with duty 
of collecting identification tags on battle- 
field after an engagement and gathering 
other information relative to soldiers who 
have participated in engagement. Work 
of these units supplies information as to 
dead, wounded, missing and captured men 
and it is from such information that casu- 
alty lists are compiled. 





Cover For Paper-Bound Books. 

Ques. Can you give me a method by 
which a paper-covered book may be bound 
with a strong durable cover?—-Ans. Glue 
to each paper cover sheet of thin cardboard 
slightly larger than original covers. Cover 
sides and back with cloth, cut to required 
size, paste on, fold down corners on inside 
of covers, glue them in plate and then 
paste sheet of white paper over inside of 
each cover. 





Paste for Wall Paper. 


Ques. Please tell me how to prepare 
paste for wall paper and how to prevent it 
from souring.—Ans. For medium-size room 
add to two pounds of ordinary corn flour 
(wheat flour when available is as good or 
better) two pounds or one quart of water 
and three-fourths teaspoonful powdered 
alum. Add water gradually, stirring and 
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beating thoreughly until smooth batter is 
obtained. Then add eight pounds or one 
gallon of boiling water (make sure that it 
is boiling hot) and beat whole.into smooth 
paste. To finished paste add few drops oil 
of cloves to keep it from souring. Thin 
paste with cold water to desired consist- 
ency when desired for use. 





How Mines are Exploded. 

Ques. 1. How are mines that are laid by 
mine-layers exploded?—Ans. They explode 
when ship or other body comes in con- 
tact with them. Ques. 2. What kind of 
nets are used to sweep mine fields without 
exploding mines?—Ans. There is no de- 
vice that will not explode mines if they 
are struck in certain way. Ordinarily mines 
are swept up by dragging long cable be- 
tween two vessels. 





Redemption of Liberty Bond Coupons. 
Ques. What agencies were designated 
by the secretary of the treasury to pay the 
interest on Liberty bonds?—Ans. _Inter- 
est coupons when due are redeemed at 
banks and postoffices. Interest on regis- 
tered bonds is paid by checks sent out by 
treasury department. 





What is Sandalwood? 


Ques. What is sandalwood? Is there a 
perfume made from it and if so where can 
I purchase some?—Ans. This is wood of 
any one of several trees of sandalwood 
family, native to East Indies and other 
islands in tropical regions of Pacific. Wood 
is highly fragrant and for that reason is 
prized for manufacture of ornamental ar- 
ticles, such as glove boxes, desks, etc. Per- 
fume is extracted from wood, particularly 
heart of tree; this is used for toilet pur- 
poses, for incense, ete. Druggist or per- 
fumer probably can supply it. 





To Renew Old Files. 


Ques. Please tell me how to resharpen 
old files by means of acid—Ans. Boil in 
strong soda and water solution to remove 
grease, oil, etc., then dip in bath consisting 
of nitric acid, one part, and water four 
parts. Coarse files of course require long- 
er time in this bath than fine ones. An- 
other method is to put one and a. half 
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pints warm water in wooden vessel, put 
in files after they have been cleaned as 
above, then add three ounces finely pow- 
dered blue vitriol and three ounces borax. 
Mix thoroughly and turn files to make sure 
that mixture comes in contact with every 
part of them. Finally add 10 and one-half 
ounces sulphuric acid and half an ounce 
vinegar. When files are properly cut, dry 
well, rub with olive oil and wrap in por- 
ous paper. 





Traveling Expenses of Soldiers. 

Ques. Do soldiers and sailors have to 
pay the cost of their transportation out of 
their own pay or are they carried free ?— 
Ans. When they are ordered from one 
place to another their traveling expenses 
are all paid by government. When travel- 
ing on private business they must pay 
their own expenses. When on furlough 
or after their discharge from service, how- 
ever, they are allowed reduced rate of fare. 





The Harvest Moon. 

Ques. What is the harvest moon and 
why is it so called?—Ans. This is name 
applied to moon when it is in that part 
of its orbit where it makes the least pos- 
sible angle with the ecliptic, about time 
of autumnal equinox in northern hemi- 
sphere and about time of vernal equinox 
in southern. Ordinarily moon rises about 
50 minutes later cach succeeding evening, 
due to its changing position in the sky, 
this difference being called “retardation”. 
At time of full moon near autumnal equi- 
nox in our latitudes, when retardation is 
at a minimum, there is moonlight nearly 








all night for several successive nights. Be- 
cause in former times farmers often work- 
ed during these light nights at harvesting 
their crops name “harvest moon” has been 
applied to satellite during that period. 


Wonderful Winter Egg 
Producer 


With eggs selling everywhere at 75c to 
$1.10 per dozen you cannot afford to be 
feeding a lot of loafers. A “WONDERFUL 
EGG PRODUCER” has been discovered, 
which turns loafers into layers and ena- 
bles every poultryman to double his prof- 
its many times. Poultrymen everywhere 
pronounce the results as amazing. One hen 
laid 304 eggs. A flock averaged 180 eggs. 
A dollar’s worth will rejuvinate your flock 
and make them workers and layers. Pin a 
dollar bill to a letter directed to the Na- 
tional Poultry Experts Co. 105 Word & 
Way Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and they will 
send you a season’s supply of this Won- 
derful Egg Producer postpaid. It is meat 
and blood for the hens and a dollar’s worth 
works wonders. If you are not more than 
satisfied your dollar will be returned and 
the EGG PRODUER costs you nothing. The 
strongest kind of a bank guarantee is back 
of this offer. At least write the National 
Poultry Experts for a free copy of their 
bulletin No. 68. It shows how to increase 
your egg yield, avoid Roup and other dis- 
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We gladly comply with the Govern- 
ment’s recommendations to prevent waste 
of paper and now print‘’each week only 
sufficient Pathfinders to cover the actual 
needs of our subscription list. This 
means that we have practically no papers 
left over when the mailing of the weekly 
issue is completed. 

Orders for new subscriptions ‘received 
from Monday to Thursday will not be en- 
tered until Friday and the subscribers 
will receive as their first issue the paper 
for the following week. This is not as 
prompt service as we would like to give 
to new readers but it will prevent waste 
of paper. 

Back numbers cannot be furnished on 
new or renewal subscriptions. Subscribers 
should keep track of the expiration date 
of their subscriptions and send in re- 


$2 for three years 
$3 for five years 





IMPORTANT NOTICE!” 


To New Subscribers and Subscribers Whose Subscriptions Are About to Expire 





" $1 a year, payable in advance 
. 


If =719 is the date on your address label or the number 

1305, 1306, 1307 or 1308 is printed, you: suox.iption expires this 
Address Label month and renewal order should be sent us at once, if you wish to 
avoid a break in the regular receipt of your paper. Tear out and sign the subscription blank be- 
| low, place with it a dollar bill, money order or check, fold and enclose in envelope and address 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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newal orders early. If your paper is 
stopped, when the renewal order is re- 
ceived we must begin the subscription 
with the current issue. : 

Delay due to faulty addresses, losses in 
the mail, etc., will be remedied promptly 
and duplicate copies furnished—if on hand. 
If your paper does not-come to hand at 
the usual time, advise us promptly. 

Uncle Sam’s mailmen are over-worked 
and mails are somewhat irregular. The 
Pathfinder, however, is mailed with clock- 
like regularity and we endeavor in all 
wavs to give our patrons the best of 
service. War operations still have the 
right of way: be patient and cheerful and 
before long we believe conditions will 
again be normal. But keep your sub- 
scription paid in advance, 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 





3 or 5 year subscriptions can go to one address 
or may he divided among severol subscribers. 
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Which Government 
Position Do You Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war ‘‘reconstruction’’ means 
years of Government activity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed in all Government Depart- 
ments: More and surer pay than 
with business concerns; shorter 

pours; promotions; vacations and 

sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makes your position permanent 
no ‘‘pull,’’ no politics. 
Think of your future—if bard 
times should come! They do 
not affect Government Civil 

Service employment. We'll 
‘ prepare you quickly for 

appointment by individual 

\ mail instruction, and 

* GUARANTEE you a posi- 


m . ‘ tion or money back. 
®@ Rural Mail Carrier S Which will be your after 
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N « Civil Service positions 


& a examinations. 








Address ‘ . Washington Civil 
a Service School 
4 1002 Marden Bldg. 
* Washington, D.C. 
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RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


I wili gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
infammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 

romptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
Biood” purifier. You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once 1 believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
io it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address, W. K. SUTTON, 2656 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles California. 
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A Blessing to 
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JOHN C. BARING, 736 N. Lotus Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TYPEWRITERS $10 


up. ALL makes. Completely rebuilt. Five year 
guarantee. Shipped on trial. Write today for mr 
ron Price Offer No. 140-Z POSITIVELY A LIST 
BIGGEST BARGAINS 
WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER co. 
186 WN. La Sale St. Chicago, ti. 
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Puzzle-Problem No. 370. 


Wm. Kreager, R. 2, Zanesville, O., 
submits this problem: A_ carpenter 
erecting a barn wishes instead of mak- 
ing a triangular gable to finish the ends 
with half an ellipse. How will he find 
the intermediate radii, the width of the 
barn being 32 feet and the elevation at 
the center being 12 feet? 


Magic-Square “Prophecies”. 

“It has been said that magic squares 
are conspicuous instances of the in- 
trinsic harmony of number and serve 
as interpreters of the cosmic order that 
dominates existence,” writes a Path- 
finder reader who fails to give his 
name. “Must we therefore’ conclude 
that our very existence is bound up 
irrevocably with the harmony of num- 
bers? 

“Consideration of the two following 
magic squares — were originally 
published in the January, 1918, num- 
ber of the American Mathematical 
Monthby seems to lend color to this 
thought, for by an easy interpretation, 
although different from that adopted 
by the author, three of the most import- 
ant dates in connection with the world 
war in 1918 seem to be fixed, namely 
the date on which President Wilson an- 
nounced his 14 peace principles to con- 
gress, January 5; the date on which the 
Germans accepted these principles by 
suing for peace in accordance there- 
with, October 6, and the date on which 
fighting ceased, November 11. 

“It will be recalled that the principal 
features of all magic squares is that all 
rows, columns and diagonals give when 
footed the same sum. In many squares 
the same sum is obtained also by vari- 
ous other combinations, such, for in- 
stance, as the four corner numbers, the 
four inner numbers, the four numbers 
in each quarter of the square, the end 
numbers of the two center rows, and 
likewise of the two center columns. 
This is the case in the two following 
squares, the sum invariably being 1918. 


464 383 513 558 461 409 516 532 
591 480 482 366 565 483 508 362 
414 429 527 548° 440 426 501 551 
449 626 396 447 452 600 393 473 

Square A Square B 


“Each element in these squares is ob- 
tained by adding the square of four 
numbers taken from the series of nat- 
ural numbers, 1 to 18, inclusive, 18 be- 
ing the last two figures in the year date, 
1918. Thus: 2?+6?+10°+ 18°—464, 32+ 








A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
Your Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion— Murine for Red- 
ness, Soreness, Granula- 
E es tion, Itching and Burning 
of the Eyes or Eyelids; 
’* After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 

x? win your confidence. Ask Your D 


ruggist 
for Murine when your Eyes Need Care. M-13 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 









72+ 102+ 15°=383, 424+-82+ 122+ 172—513, 
StF +10 +16 = 558 (464, 383, 513 and 
558 being the elements in the first row 
of (A)]}, “and so on for each of the 16 
elements of each square. 

In thus forming these elements al! 
the numbers, 1 to 18, are used just four 
times, except in (A) 10 is used eight 
times; in (B) 6 is used eight times; in 
(A) 1, 11 and 13 are not used at all, 
their sum being 25, a square; in (B) 
5, 11 and 9 are not used at all, their sum 
being 25, a square, 

“In (A) then 10, 1, 11 and 13 are ex- 
ceptional numbers; in (B) 6, 5, 11 and 
9 are exceptional numbers. It will be 
observed that if we considor the month 
as given by (A) and the day of the 
month by (B) the above mentioned 
dates, 10/6 (October 6), 1/5 (January 
5) and 11/11 (November 11), are read- 
ily obtained. As no other’ similar 
squares with all the peculiarities men- 
tioned can be formed with these 18 
numbers except by a rearrangement of 
the elements above employed, how are 
we to escape the conclusion that the 
‘intrinsic harmony of number (magic 
squares) serves as an interpreter of the 
cosmic order that dominates all exist- 
ence’? Was it not foreordained that 
these three dates should be red-letter 
dates in 1918?” 

[The aathor of the original article in 
the American Mathematical Monthly, 
referred to above, called attention to 
the fact that “the sum of the natural 
numbers not used in (A) is 25 and that 


10 is used more than the usual number, 
of times” and that “similarly in (B), 


the numbers 25 and 6 are exceptional, 
numbers.” “Were we inclined to be 
superstitious,” he concluded, “we 
might therefore say that October 25 
(10/25) and June 25 (6/25) are dates of 
transcendent importance in 1918, say 
the date of the signing of the treaty of 
peace and the date of the cessation of 
fighting in the world war.”] 

These suggestions, based on exactly 
the same premises as those of our cor- 
respondent, were made at the begin- 
ning of the year and therefore might 
have been regarded as somewhat pro- 
phetic. The two dates indicated, how- 
ever, did not pan out as dates of “tran- 
scendent importance” and so the num- 
ber combinations in question must be 
regarded as merely interesting coinci- 
dences. 

The conclusions of our correspond- 
ent, though apparently drawn after the 
events to which they are referred had 
come to pass, fix the date on which 
President Wilson’s famous 14 peace 
principles were enunciated incorrectly, 
making it January 5 instead of January 
8 as it actually was, 

Critics probably will say that these 
peculiar number coincidences were 
found and then three important hap- 
penings were chosen to fit them—a 
thing comparatively easy to do as the 
year 1918 was one of many significant, 
momentous events. Nevertheless, such 
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manipulations of numbers as these are 
very interesting and entertaining. 





Sir Walter Raleigh’s Tomb. 


In connection with the 300th anniver- 
sary of the death of Sir Walter Raleigh 
last October there arose considerable 
controversy among British newspapers 
as to the location of the burial place of 
the celebrated navigator, statesman and 
courtier. According to his biographers, 
the body, after Raleigh was executed, 
was buried in the chancel at St. Mar- 
garet’s but the London Times insisted 
that the body rested there for only a 
short time, being subsequently buried 
at Beddington, in Surrey, in accordance 
with the wishes of the widow. 

The Times recalled that Raleigh’s 
widow had the head embalmed and 
kept it in a “red leathern bagge” to the 
day of her death. The gruesome me- 
mento was then interred in a church in 
Surrey. 





Solution for Problem No. 365. 

A rope 50 feet long is fastened at 
either end to two stakes driven into the 
ground 40 feet apart. <A calf is tied to 
a ring which is free to move over this 


rope. Over what area can the calf 
graze? 
The accompanying figure illustrates 


the ellipse over which the calf can 
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graze when the rope is fastened at the 
two stakes F and F’. The major axis of 
the ellipse is between the points A and 
A’ at Which the calf is farthest from 
the stakes ¥ and F’ respectively. Since 
between A and F and A’ and F’ the 10 
feet of rope is doubled on itself AF and 
A’'F’ are each five feet, making the total 
distance AA’ 50 feet. 

The minor axis of the ellipse is BB’, 
the points between the two stakes at 
which the calf is equally distant from 
F and F’ and at the limit of the rope. 
BB’ and AA’ are perpendicular to each 
other. Triangle BOF’ is a right trian- 
gle. BF’=25 feet, being one-half the 
rope. OF’=20 feet, being one-half the 
distance between the two stakes. BO 
then equals y (25°—207)=15 feet (by 
the solution of right triangles.) Two 
BO=30 feet=BB’, the minor axis. By 
analytical geometry the area of the el- 
lipse is{ab, “a” being one-half the ma- 
jor axis, “b” one-half the minor axis 
and “{” 3.1416. Hence a=25 feet and 
b=15 feet. The area grazed over then 
is 3.1416 25x 15=1178.1 square feet. 

Solved by Waldo Zerkel, Urbana, O. 


The Word “Gehenna”. 
The Hebrew word “Gehenna”—some- 
times the corrupted form, “Guinea”— 
is frequently used by English-speaking 





people as an equivalent for hell or 
place of eternal torment and punish- 
ment. “Gehenna” is derived from “Ge 
Hinnin”, the name of a valley which 
runs on the western side of Mount Zion 
in the city of Jerusalem. Near the 
point where this valley joins the valley 
of Kedron was located the potter’s field 
where Judas Iseariot, filled with re- 


morse because of his having betrayed. 


Christ, threw down ai the feet of the 
high priests the 30 pieces of silver 
which he had received. Not far away 
is a place called Tophet where impious 
Judean kings set up a shrine to Moloch 
and where fhousands of children were 
burned as saerifices. Later all kinds 
of rubbish was carried to this spot to 
be consumed by the fires which were 
never allowed to die out. It was this 
part of the valley that gave rise to the 
word, “Gehenna”. 





WORSE AND MORE OF IT. 


Private Jawn Walker of ebony hue could 
not get the proper swing to his arm when 
saluting. Besides, his lifelong custom of 
calling all white folks “cap’n” had got him 
into trouble since he joined the army. He 
would salute a general or a top sergeant 
with a wave of the hand and a “Howdy, 
Cap'n.” 

Being called for this breach of etiquette, 
he tried to avoid further trouble, and was 
telling a comrade his difficulties. 

“Istiddy,” he said, “I seen a lieutenant 
comin’ and I ‘lowed I’d run ’round de cor- 
ner so as not to have to s’lute. And bless 
Gawd I run smack into one of dem men 
wid buzzards on his shoulders!’—Stars 
and Stripes. 





FRANCE CANNOT DIE. 


If France is dying, she dies as day 

In the splendor of rfoon, sun-aureoled. 
If France is dying, then youth is gray 

And steel is soft and flame is cold. 
France cannot die! France cannot die! 


If France is dying, she does as love 
When a mother dreams her child-to-be. 
If France is dying, then God above 
Died with His Son upon the tree. 
France cannot die! France cannot die! 


If France is dying, true mankind dies, 
Freedom and Justice—all golden things. 

If France is dying, then life were wise 
To borrow of Death such immortal wings. 
France cannot die! France cannot die! 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

This rare war story begins with letters written 
by a young girl—Mary O’Malley—to her old ‘‘padre’’ 
or priest, She tells him how she and her brother 
Brian, an artist, had been on a sketching tour in 
France and had met a wealthy young American, who 
had bought some of the brother’s pictures. She 
confesses that she fell in love with this young man 
and that they became practically engaged—but that 
was just before the war began, and they had com- 
pletely lost sight of each other since. But just 
now the papers had told how Mr. and Mrs, James 
Ww teckett had come to France from America to 
see him their son Jimmy, who was an aviator, and 
how he had been killed just before they arrived. 
Mary is now a Red Cross nurse and it flashes on her 
that young Jim Beckett is the rich American who 
had sent a big contribution to the hospital to which 
she was attached. And she also sees by his pic- 
ture in the papers that he is the same young man 
who had bought Brian’s pictures and to whom she 
imagined herself engaged. She writes to the Becketts 
telling them of her engagement to their son and 
they take her under their wing. Brian, who has 
become blind as a result of his war service, sug- 
gests to the Becketts that they create a memorial 
to their dead son by visiting the towns in the war 
zone where be had been and giving money to re- 
construct and beautify them. For, as he said, this 
devastated No Man’s Land is destined to become 
Every Man's Land, and all the world should join 
in rehabilitating it. The Becketts hire an auto and 
start on a tour of the front, taking Mary and Brian 
with them. At Bar-le-Duc they come across an 
opera singer named O'Farrell and his sister. O’Far- 
rell hed known Jim Beckett and he has a secret 
talk with Mary O’Malley and seeks to gain power 
over her by threatening to tell the Becketts that 
she is an adventuress. 


Their best dream must be, we thought, 
of their battle of Nancy: Charles the Bold 
on his black war-horse, surrounded by Bur- 
gundian barons in armor, shouting, and 
waving their banners with standards of 
ivory and gold; Charles of the dark locks, 
and brilliant eyes which all men feared 
and some women loved; Charles laughing 
with joy in the chance of open battle at 
last, utterly confident of its end, because 
the young duke—once his prisoner—had 
reinforced a small army with mercenaries, 
Swiss and Alsatians, At most Rene had 
15,000 soldiers, and Charles believed his 
equal band of Burgundians worth 10 times 


the paid northerners, as man to man. 


From the church tower where Charles’s 
men had hung—where St. Epvre stands 
now—Rene could see the enemy troops as- 
sembling, headed by the Duke of Burgundy, 
in his glittering helmet adorned with its 
device of an open-jawed lion. He could 
even see the gorgeous tent whose tapes- 
tried magnificence spies has reported (a 
magnificence owned by Nancy’s museum in 
our day!), and there seemed to his eyes no 
end to the defile of spears, of strange en- 
gines for scaling walls, and glittering bat- 
tle-axes. One last prayer, a blessing by 
the pale priest, and young Rere’s own turn 
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to lead had come—a slight adversary fo: 
great Charles, but with a heart as bold! 

The trumpet blast of La Riviere, sound 
ing the charge of Lorraine, went to hi 
head like wine. He laughed when Herter’: 
mountain men began to sing “Le taureau 
d’Uri” and “La vache d’Unterwald,” to re 
mind the proud Burgundian of his defeats 
at Granson and Morat. 

Then came the crash of armour against 
armour, blade against blade, and the day 
ended for Nancy according to Rene’s pray- 
ers. The southerners fled and died; and 
two days later, Rene was gazing down at 
the drowned body of Charles the Bold, 
dragged out of a pond. Yes, a good dream 
for ghosts of the chivalrous age to retire 
into, and shut the door! But for us, in our 
throbbing flesh and blood, this present was 
worth suffering in for the glory of the 
future. 

There were other ghosts to meet in Nan- 
cy’s old town of narrow streets where 
moonlight trickled in a narrow rill. Old, 
old ghosts, far older than the town as we 
saw it: Odebric of the 11th century, who 
owned the strongest castle in France and 
the must beautiful wife, and fought the 
bishops of Metz and Treves together, be 
cause they did not approve of the lady; 
Henri VI of England riding through the 
walled city with his bride, Marguerite, by 
his side: ghostly funeral processions of 
dead dukes, whose strange, Oriental obse- 
quies were famed throughout the world; 
younger and more splendid ghosts: Louis 
XIII and Richelieu entering in triumph 
when France had fought and won Lorraine, 
only to give it back by bargaining later; 
ghosts of stout German generals who, in 
1871, had “bled the town white”; but great- 
er than all ghosts, the noble reality of 
Foch and Castlenau, who saved Nancy in 
1914, on the heights of La Grande Cou- 


ronne. [lah grahngd coo-ron—the big 
crown | 
As we walked back to the new town, 


dazed a little by our deep plunge into the 
centuries, | heard my name called from 
across the street. “Miss O’Malley—wait, 
please! It’s Julian O’Farrell. Have you 
seen my sister?” 

Brian and I stopped short, and O'Farrell! 
joined us, panting and out of breath. “She’s 
not with you?” he exclaimed. “I hoped 
she would be. I’ve been searching every- 
where—she wasn’t in the hotel when I got 
home, and it’s close to midnight.” 

I felt unsympathetic, and wouldn’t have 
eared if Miss Dierdre O’Farrell had flown 
off on a broomstick, or been kidnaped by 
a German aviator. My heart, however, was 
sure that nothing had happened and I sus- 
Fected that her brother had trumped up 
an excuse to join us. It vexed me that 
Brian should show concern. If only he 
knew how the girl had looked at him a 
few hours ago! 

“Couldn’t they tell you in the hotel at 
what time she went out?” he enquired. 

But no! According to O’Farrell, his sis- 
ter had not been seen. He had found her 
«door unlocked, the room empty, and her 
hat and coat missing. “She told me she 
was going to bed,” he added. “But the bed 
hasn’t been disturbed.” 

“Nor need you be, I think,” said I. “Per- 
haps your sister wants to frighten you. 
Children love that sort of thing. It draws 
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attention to themselves. And 
they don’t outgrow the fancy.” 
“Especially suffragettes and Sinn Fein- 


sometimes 


ers,” O’Farrell played up to me, unoffended. 


“Still, as a brother of one, I’m bound to 
search, if it takes all night. A sister’s a 
sister. And mine is quite a valuable asset.” 
He tossed me this hint with a Puck-like air 
of a private understanding established be- 
tween us. Yes, “Puck-like” describes him: 
a Puck at the same time merry and mali- 
cious, never to be counted upon! 

“I feel that Miss O’Farrell went out to 
take a walk because she was restless, and 
perhaps not very happy,” Brian said. 
“Something may have happened—remem- 
ber we are in the war zone.” 

“No-one in Nancy’s likely to forget that !” 
said I, dully resenting his defense of the 
enemy. “Brushing bombs out of their 
back hair every 10 minutes or so! And 
listen—don’t you hear big-guns booming 
now, along the front? The German lines 
are only 16 kilometers from here.” 

Brian didn’t answer. His brain was pur- 
suing Dierdre O’Farrell, groping after her 
through the night. “If she went out before 
that air raid, while we were at the pre- 
fet’s,” he suggested, “she may have had to 
take refuge somew here—she may have been 
hurt 

“By Jove!” Puck broke in. 
when you say that.-.You’re a—a sort—of 
prophet, you know! I must find out what 
hospitals there are——” 

“We'll go with you to the hotel,” Brian 
suggested. “They'll know there about the 
hospitals. And if the prefet’s still up, 
he’ll phone for us officially, I’m sure.” 

“It’s you who are the practical one, after 
all!” cried O’Farrell. And 1 guessed from 
a sudden uprush of Irish accent that his 
anxiety had grown sincere. 

We hurried home; Brian seeming almost 
to guide us, for without his instinct for 
the right way we would twice -have taken 
a wrong turning. As we came into the 
Place Stanislas, still a pale oasis of moon- 
light, I saw standing in front of the hotel 
two figures, black as if cut out of velvet. 
One, that of a man, was singularly tall and 
thin, as a Mephistopheles of the stage. The 
other was that of a woman in a long, cloak, 
small and slight as a child of 14. 

Dierdre O’Frrell, of course! It could be 
no-one else. But who was the man? A 
dim impression that the figure was vaguely 
familiar, or had been familiar long ago, 
teased my brain... But surely I could never 
have seen it before. 

“Hurrah! There she is!” cried O’Farrell, 
“alive and on her pins!” 

At the sound of his voice, the velvet sil- 
houettes stirred. They had turned to look 
at us, and a glint of moonlight made the 
two faces white and blank as masks. O’Far- 
rell waved his hand, and I was obliged to 
quicken my steps to keep pace with Brian: 
“I suppose she got lost—served her right! 

-and the beanpole has _ escorted her 
home,” grumbled Puck; and as he spoke, 
the beanpole in question hurriedly made 
a gesture of salute, and stalked away with 
enormous strides. 

In an instant he was engulfed by a shad- 
ow-wave and his companion was left to 
meet us alone. I thought it would be like 
her to whisk into the hotel and vanish be- 
fore we could arrive, but she did not. She 
stood still, with a fierce little air of defi- 
ance; and as we came near I saw that under 
the thrown-back cloak her left arm was in 
a white sling. 

Her brother saw it also. “Hullo, what 
have you been up to?” he wanted to know. 
“You’ve given us the scare of our lives!” 
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“Thank you,” the girl said. “Please speak 
for yourself!” 

“He may speak for us, too,” Brian as- 
sured her. “We thought of the air raid. 
And even now, I don’t feel as if we’d been 
wrong. Your voice sounds as if you were 
in pain. You’ve been hurt!” 

“It’s nothing at all,” she answered short- 
ly, but her tone softened slightly for Brian. 
Even she had her human side, it seemed. 
“A window splintered near where I was, 
and I got a few bits of glass in my arm, 
They’re out now—every one. A _ doctor 
came, and looked after me. You see, Jule!” 
and she nodded her head at the sling. 
“Now I’m going in to bed. Good-night!” 

“Wait, and let my sister help you,” Brian 
proposed. “She’s a splendid nurse. I know 
she’ll be delighted.” 

“Sweet of her!” sneered the girl. 
(’'m a trained nurse, too, and I can take 
care of myself. It’s only my left arm that’s 
hurt, and a scratch at that. I don’t need 
any help from anyone.” 

“Was that man we saw the doctor who 
put you in your sling?” asked “Jule,” in 
the blunt way brothers have of catching 
up their sisters. 

“Yes, he was,” she admitted. 

“Why did he run away? Didn’t he want 
to be thanked?” 

“He did not. Besides——”* 

“Besides—what ?” 

“He particularly 
one of our party. 


“But 


didn’t wish to meet— 
Now, I sha’n’t say a word 
more about him. So you needn’t ask ques- 
tions. I’m tired. I want to go to bed.” 
With this ultimatum, she bolted into the 
hotel, leaving the three of us speechless 
for a few seconds. I suppose each was won- 
dering, “Am I the one the doctor didn’t 
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vant to meet?” Then I remembered my 
impression of having known that tall, thin 
figure long ago, and I was seized with cer- 
tainty that the mysterious person had fled 
from me. At all events, I was sure Miss 
O’Farrell wished me to think so by way 
of being as aggravating as she possibly 
could, 

“Well, I’m blessed!” Puck exploded. 

“Are you?” I doubted. And I couldn’t 
resist adding, “I thought your sister al- 
ways did what you wanted?” 

“In the end she does,” he upheld his 
point. “But—just lately—she’s bewitched! 
Some saint is needed to remove the ban.” 
I thought the saint was only too near her 
hand! Whether that hand would seratch 
or strike I couldn’t guess; but one gesture 
was as dangerous as the other. 

What with thinking of my own horrid- 
ness and other people’s, wondering about 
the shadow-man, and being roused by the 
usual early morning air raid, bed didn’t 
mother me with its wonted calming influ- 
ence. Excitement was a tonic for the next 
day, however; and a bath and coffee braced 
me for an expedition with the prefet’s wife 
and daughters, and the Becketts. 

They took us over the two huge casernes, 
[army barracks] turned into homes of ref- 
uge for two thousand people from the in- 
vaded towns and villages of Lorraine: old 
couples, young women (of course the young 
men are fighting), and children. We saw 
the skilled embroiderers embroidering, and 
the unskilled making sandbags for the 
trenches; we saw the schools; and thé big 
girls at work upon trousseaux for their fu- 
ture, or happily cooking in the kitchens. 

We saw the gardens where the refugees 
tended their own growing fruit and vege- 
tables. We saw the church—once a gym- 
nasium—and an immense motion-picture 
theater, decorated by the ladies of Nancy, 
with the prefet’s wife and daughters at the 
head. On the way home we dropped into 
the biggest of Nancy’s beautiful shops, to 
behold the work of last night’s bombs. 
The whole skylight-roof had been smashed 
at dawn; but the glass had been swept 
away, and pretty girls were selling pretty 
hatS and frocks as if nothing had hap- 
pened—except that the wind of heaven was 
blowing their hair across their smiling 
eyes. 

After luncheon at which Dierdre O’Far- 
rell didn’t appear, the prefet took us to the 
streets which had suffered most from the 
big gun bombardment—fine old houses de- 
stroyed with a completeness of which the 
wickedest airplane bombs are incapable. 
“Any minute they may begin again,” the 
prefet said. “But sufficient for the day! 
We suffered so much in a few hours three 
years ago, that nothing which has hap- 
pened since has counted. Nancy was saved 
for us, to have and hold. Wounded she 
might be, and we also. But she was saved. 
We could bear the rest.” 

We made him tell us about those “few 
hours” of suffering: and this was the story. 
It was on the 7th of September, 1914, when 
the fate of Nancy hung in the balance. An 
immense horde of Germans came pouring 
along the Seille, crossing the river by four 
bridges: Chambley, Moncel, Brin, and Bion- 
court. Everyone knew that the order was 
to take Nancy at any price, and open th - 
town for the kaiser to march in, trium- 
phant, as did Louis XIII of France centu- 
ries ago, 

William was said to be waiting with 
10,000 of the Prussian Guard, in the wood 
of Morel, ready for his moment. Furi- 
ously the Germans worked to place their 
huge cannon on the hills of Doncourt, 
Bouthecourt and Rozebois. Villages burned 


like card houses. Church bells tolled as 
their towers rocked and fell. Forests blaz 
ed, and a rain of bombs poured over the 
country from clouds of flame and smoke. 

Amance was lost, and with it hope also; 
for beyond, the road lay open for a rush 
on Nancy, seemingly past the power of 
man to defend. Still, man did defend! If 
the French could hold out against 10 times 
their number for a few hours, there was 
one chance in a thousand that reinforce- 
ments might arrive. 

After Velaine fell next day, and the de- 
file between the two mountain-hills of 
Amance swarmed with yelling Uhlans, the 
French still held. They did not hope, but 
they fought. How they fought! And at 
the breaking point, as if by miracle, ap- 
peared the reinforcing tirailleurs [tee-ray- 
yur—sharpshooters]. 

“This,” said the prefet, “was only on 
episode in the greatest battle ever fought 
for Nancy, but it was the episode in which 
the town was saved. 

“You know,” he went on, “that Lorrain- 
ers have been ardent Catholics for cen- 
turies. In the church of Bon-Secours 
{bong sai-coor—good help] there’s a virgin 
which the people credit with miraculous 
power. Many soldiers in the worst of the 
fighting were sure of victory, because the 
virgin had promised that never should 
Nancy be taken again by any enemy what- 
ever.” 

It was late when we came back to the 
hotel, and -while I was translating the 
Becketts’ gratitude into French for the 
prefet, the O’Farrells arrived from anoth- 
er direction. The brother looked pleased 
to see us; the sister looked distressed. I 
fancied that she had been forced or per- 
suaded to point out the scene of last night’s 
adventure, and was returning chastened 
from the visit. To introduce her to the 
prefet was like introducing a dog as it 
strains at the leash, but Puck performed 
the rite, and explained her sling. 

“Hurt in the air raid?” the prefet echoed. 
“I hope, mademoiselle, that you went to a 
good dector. That he——” 

“The doctor came to her on the spot,” 
replied Puck, in his perfect French. “It 
seems you have doctors at Nancy who walk 
the streets, when there’s a raid, wandering 
about to pick up jobs, and refusing pay- 
ment.” 

The prefet laughed. “Can it be,” he ex- 
claimed, “that Mademoiselle has been treat- 
ed by the Wandering Jew? Oh, not the 
original character, but an extraordinary 
fellow who has earned that name in our 
neighborhood since the war.” 

“Was that what he called himself?” 
O’Farrell asked of Dierdre. I guessed that 
Puck’s public revelations were vengeance 
upon her for unanswered questions. 

“He called himself nothing at all,” the 
girl replied. 

“Ah,” said the prefet, “then he was the 
Wandering Jew! Let me see—I think you 
are planning to go to Gerbeviller and Lune- 
ville and Vitrimont tomorrow. Most like- 
ly you'll meet him at one of those places. 
And when you hear his story, you’ll under- 
stand why he haunts the neighborhood like 
a beneficent spirit.” 

“But must we wait to hear the story? 
Please tell us now,” I pleaded. “I’m so 
curious !” 

This was true. I burned with curiosity. 
Also, fatty degeneration of the heart 
prompted me to annoy Dierdre O’Farrell. 
To spite me, she had refused to talk of the 
doctor. I was determined to hear all about 
him to spite her. You see to what a low 
level I have fallen, dear Padre! 

The prefet said that if we would go 
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home with him and have tea in the gar- 
den (German airplanes permitting) he 
would tell us the tale of the Wandering 
Jew. We all accepted, save Dierdre, who 
began to stammer an excuse; but a look 
from her brother nipped it in the bud. 
He certainly has an influence over the girl, 
against which she struggles only at her 
strongest. Today she looked pale and 
weak, and he could do what he liked with 
her. 

He liked to make her take tea at the 
prefet’s, doubtless because he’d have felt 
bound to escort the invalid to her room, 
had she insisted on going there! The story 
of the Wandering Jew would be a strange 
one, anywhere and anyhow. But it’s more 
than strange to me, because it is linked 
with my past life. Still, I won’t tell it 
from my point of view. Ill begin with 
the prefet’s version. 

The “Wandering Jew” really is a Jew, 
of the best and most intellectual type. His 
name is Paul Herter. His father was a 
man of Metz, who had had brought to Ger- 
man Lorraine a wife from Luneville. Paul 
is 35 now, so you see he wasn’t born when 
the Metz part of Lorraine became German. 
His parents—French at heart—taught him 
secretly to love France, and hate German 
domination. 

As he grew up, 
be a great surgeon. 





-aul’s ambition was to 

He wished to study, 
not in Germany, but in Paris and London. 
These hopes, however, were of the “stuff 
that dreams are made of,” for when the 
father died, the boy had to work at any- 
thing he could get for a bare livelihood. It 
wasn’t till he was over 25 that he’d scraped 
together money for the first step toward 
his career. He went to Paris: studied and 
starved; then to London. 

It was there I met him, but that bit of 
the story fits in later. He was thought 
well of at “Bart’s, [St. Bartholomew’s hos- 
pital in London], and everybody who 
knew him was surprised when suddenly 
he married one of the younger nurses, an 
English girl, and vanished with her from 
London. Presently -the pair appeared in 
Metz, at the mother’s house. 

Herter seemed sad and discouraged, un- 
certain of his future, and just at this time, 
through German Lorraine ran rumors of 
war “to begin when the harvests should be 
over” Paul and his mother took coun- 
sel. Both were French at heart. They de- 
termined to leave all they had in the world 
at Metz, rather than Paul should be called 
up to serve Prussia. The three contrived 
to cross the frontier. Paul offered himself 
to the Foreign Legion; his wife volun- 
teered to nurse in a military hospital at 
Nancy; and Madame Herter, mere {[mare— 
mother], took refuge in her girlhood’s home 
at Luneville, where her old father still 
lived. 

Then eame the rush of the Huns across 
the frontier. Paul’s wife was killed by a 
Zeppelin bomb which wrecked her. hospital. 
At Luneville the mother and grandfather 
perished in their own house, burned to the 
ground by order of the Bavarian colonel, 
von Fosbender. 

aul Herter had not been in love with his 
wife. There was a mystery about the mar- 
riage, but her fate filled him with rage and 
horror. His mother he had adored, and 
the news of her martyrdom came near to 








driving him insane. In the madness of 
grief he vowed vengeance against all Ba- 
varians who might fall into his hands. 

He was fighting then in the Legion; but 
shortly after he was gravely wounded. His 
left foot had to be amputated; and from 
serving France as a soldier, he began to 
serve as a surgeon. He developed aston- 
ishing skill in throat and chest operations, 
succeeding in some which older and more 
experienced men refused to attempt. 

Months passed, and into his busy life had 
never come the wished-for chance of ven- 
geance; but all who knew him knew that 
Herter’s hatred of Bavarians was an ob- 
session. He was not one who would for- 
get; and when a lot of seriously wounded 
Bavarians came into the _field-hospital 
where he was at work, the two young doc- 
tors under him looked one another in the 
eyes. Even the stretcher-bearers had heard 
of Herter’s vow, but there was nothing to 
do save to bring in the stream of wound- 
ed, and trust the calm instinct of the sur- 
geon to control the hot blood of the man. 
Still, the air was electric -with suspense, 
and heavy with dread of some vague trag- 
edy: disgrace for the hospital, ruin for 
Herter. 

But the Jewish surgeon (he wasn’t called 
“the Wandering Jew” in those days) caught 
the telepathic message of fear, and laughed 
grimly at what men were thinking of him. 
“You need not be afraid,” he said to his 
assistants. “These canaille [can-ai-yuh— 
rabble] are sacred for me. They do not 
count as Bavarians.” 

Nevertheless, the young doctors would 
have tended the wounded prisoners them- 
selves, leaving Herter to care for his coun- 
trymen alone. But one of the Bavarians 

yas beyond their skill: a young lieutenant. 
His wound was precisely “Herter’s spe- 
cialty”—a bullet lodged in the heart, if he 
was to be saved, Herter alone could save 
him. Would Herter operate? He had only 
to say the case was hopeless, and refuse to 
waste upon it time needed for others. 

Perhaps he knew what suspicion would 
dog him through life if he gave this ver- 
dict. At all events, he chose to operate. 
“Bring me the brute,” he growled; and re- 
luctantly the brute was brought—a very 
youthful brute, with a face of such angelic 
charm that even Herter was struck by it. 
He had steeled himself to get through a 
hateful job; but for him—like most men 
of his race—hbeauty held a strong appeal. 
Suddenly he wished to save the boy with 
the fair curly hair and arched dark brows. 
Here was a German—a _ Bavarian—who 
could have no vileness in him yet! 

The surgeon got ready his instruments 
for the operation, which must be done 
quickly, if at all. The boy was unconscious, 
but every moment or two he broke out in 
convulsive delirium, giving answers to 


questions like a man talking in sleep. “Hil- 
da! Hilda!” he cried again and again. 
“My Hilda, do not ask me that. Thou 
wouldst not love me if 1 told thee! Thou 


wouldst hate me forever!” 

“What have you done that Hilda should 
hate you?” Paul inquired, as he waited for 
the anesthetic. Ether was running short. 
The wounded had to take their turn that 
day. “Luneville! Luneville!”  shrieked 
the Bavarian. 

iene heard the cry. The two young 
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One soldier 
France had with 
him a velume of 0. 
Heary which was 
split up into as 
many parts as there 
were stories, dis- 
tributed and used 
until the print had 
Worm away. 


A Thief—She? 


And yet with a shiver she told him all the sordid 
story! The stage life—the nights of drunkenness— 
the days of remorse for her sin—all was poured out 
in the desperate tale. But he loved her in spite of 
all, and—then came the astounding truth—the un- 
expected twist—that makes O. Henry the most 
eagerly read of American story tellers 


0. HENRY 
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It is a story with an unexpected ending—just as in 
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, How many thousands in Australia, France, 
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And all becanse O. Henry is among the 
few very greatest in all literature—great 
est in humor, human sympathy, in pity and 
understanding. 
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Cured His Rupture 


& was badly ruptured while lifting e@ trunk 
geveral years ago. Doctors said my only hope of 
cure was an operation, Trusses did me no good. 
Finally I got hoid of something that quickly and 
completely cured. me. Years have passed and the 
rupture has never returned, although I am doing 
hard work as a carpenter. ‘There was no opera- 
tion, no lost time, no trouble. I have nothing to 
seli, but will give full information about how you 
may find a complete cure without operation, if 
you write to me. Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 
479-B Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others who 
afe ruptured—you may save a life or at least stop 
the misery of rupture and the worry and danger 
of an operation.—Advt. 
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doctors, knowing Herter’s history, turned 
sick. This was worse than their worst 
fears! But they could do nothing. To 
speak, to try to act, would be to insult the 
surgeon. They saw that he was ghastly 
pale. “What happened at Luneville?” he 
went on. 

“Here is the ether,” a voice spoke in 
haste. But Paul heard only the Bavarian. 

“Oh, God, the old woman! Her face at 
the window. I can’t forget. Hilda—she 
wouldn’t come out. It wasn’t my fault. 
The colonel’s orders. An old man, too. 
We saw them in the fire. We had to pass 
on. Hilda, forgive!” 

“Was it a corner house of the Rue Prin- 
cesse Marie?” asked Herter. 

“Yes—yes, a corner house,” groaned the 
boy of the beautiful face. 

Herter gave a sign to the man who had 
brought the ether. A moment more, and 
the ravings of the Bavarian were silenced. 
The operation began. 

The others had their hands full of their 
own work, yet with a kind of agonized 
clairvoyance they were conscious of all 
that Herter did. The same thought was 
in the minds of both young doctors. They 
exchanged impressions afterward. “He'll 
cut the boy’s heart out and tread it under 
foot!” 

But never had the Jewish surgeon from 
Metz performed a major operation with 
more coolness or more perfect skill. Had 
he chosen to let his wrist tremble at the 
critical second, revenge would easily have 
been. his. But awaiting the instant be- 
tween one beat of the heart and another, 
he seized the shred of shrapnel lodged 
there, and closed up the throbbing breast. 
The boy would live. He had not only 
spared, but saved, the life of one who was 
perhaps his mother’s murderer. 

During the whole day he worked on un- 
tiringly and—it seemed—unmoved. Then, 
at the end of the last operation, he dropped 
as if he had been shot through the brain. 
This was the beginning of a long, peculiar 
illness which no doctor who attended him 
could satisfactorily diagnose. He was. con- 
stantly delirious, repeating the words of 
the Bavarian: “Hilda—Hilda!—the corner 
house—Rue Princesse Marie—Luneville!” 
and it was feared that, if he recovered, he 
would be insane. 

After many weeks, however, he came 
slowly back to himself—a changed self, 
but a sane self. Always odd in his appear- 
ance—very tall and dark and thin—he had 
wasted to a walking skeleton, and his black 
hair had turned snow-white. He had lost 
his self-confidence, and dreaded to take up 
work again lest he should fail in some deli- 
cate operation. 

Long leave was granted, and he was ad- 
vised by doctors who were his friends to 
go sovth, to sunshine and peace. But Her- 
ter insisted that the one hope for ultimate 
cure was to stay in Lorraine. He took up 
his quarters in what was left of a house 
near the ruin of his mother’s old home, in 
Luneville, but he was never there for long 
at a time. He was provided with a pass to 
go and come as he liked, being greatly re- 
spected and pitied at headquarters; and 
wherever there was an air raid, there speed- 
ily and mysteriously appeared Paul Herter 
among the victims. 

His artificial foot did not~prevent his 
riding a motorcycle, and on this he ar- 
rived, no matter at what hour of night or 
day, at any town within 50 miles of Lune- 
ville, when enemy airmen had been at 
work. He gave his services unpaid to poor 
and rich alike; and owing to the dearth 
of doctors not mobilized, the towns con- 
cerned welcomed him thankfully. All the 








surgeon’s serene confidence in himself re- 
turned in these emergencies, and he was 
doing invaluable work. People were grate- 
ful, but the man’s ways and looks were so 
strange, his restlessness so tragic, that they 
dubbed him “le Juif Errant” [luh jweef 
er-rahng—the wandering Jew]. 

Now, Padre, I have come to the right 
place to bring in my part of this story. 
While I was training at “Bart’s,” I met a 
doctor named Paul Herter. Some of the 
girls used to call him the “German Jew” 
but we all knew that his Germanness was 
only an accident of fate, through a war be 
fore he was born, and that he was pas 
sionately French at heart. 

He was clever—a genius—but moody and 
queer, and striking to look at. He would 
have been ugly but for a pair of beautiful 
brown eyes, wistful sometimes as a dog’s. 
One of our nurses was in love with him, 
but he used to keep out of her way when 
he could. He was said not to care for 
women, and I was a little flattered that a 
man so well thought of “at the top” should 
take notice of me. When I look back on 
myself, I seem to have been very young 
then! 

Dr. Herter used to meet me, as if by 
accident, when I was off duty, and we 
went for long walks, talking French to- 
gether; I enjoyed that! Besides, there was 
nothing the man didn’t know. He was a 
kind of encyclopedia of all the great musi- 
cians and artists of the world since the 
Middle Ages; and was so much older than 
I, that I didn’t think about his falling in 
love. 

I knew I was pretty, and that beauty of 
all sorts was a-cult with him. I supposed 
that he liked looking at me—and that his 
fancy would end there. But it didn’t. 
There came a dreadful day when he ac- 
cused me of encouraging him purposely, of 
leading him on to believe that I cared. 
This was a real shock. I was sorry—sor- 
ry! But he said such horrid things that 
I was hurt and angry, too. 

I said horrid things in my turn. This 
scene happened in the street. I asked him 
to leave me, and he did at once, without 
looking back. I can see him now, striding 
off in the twilight! No wonder the tall! 
black silhouette in the Place Stanislas look- 
ed familiar. But the man is thinner now, 
and walks with a slight limp. 

The next thing I heard of him after our 
break was that he’d married Nurse Nor- 
man (the one who was in love with him) 
and that they’d left England. Whether 
he’d married the girl in a rage against me, 
or because he was sorry for her (she’d just 
fallen into deep disgrace, through giving 
a patient the wrong medicine), I didn’t 
know. 

I can’t say I didn’t care, for I often 
thought of the man and wondered what 
had become of him, though I don’t remem- 
ber ever writing about him to you. He 
was but indirectly concerned with my life, 
and maybe it was in the back of my mind 
that I might get a scolding from you if 
I told you the tale. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





All nature is but an exhibition of God 
to the senses, The powers of nature, grav- 
itation, electricity, growth, are but modes 
of God’s action. Nature is moved by the 
first mover and thus reflects God’s image. 
To study the laws of nature is, therefore, 
to study the modes of God’s action— 
Parker. 
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“Look here!” cried the excited man to 
the druggist. “You gave me morphine in- 
stead of quinine this morning!” 

“Is that so?” replied the druggist. 
you owe me another half-dollar.” 

A boy in a sea-coast town asked a sailor 
if he ever rode a bicycle. 

“Certainly not,” answered the sailor, 
“Do you think I’d trust myself on some- 
thing that had its rudder in front?” 


“Then 








“What do you think of a man who will 
constantly deceive his wife?” 

“I think he’s a wonder !”— 
nal. 


Cassell’s Jour- 





Better be polite to every boy you meet. 
He might be your colonel some day— 
Jewell Republican. 





“We have been married 10 years without 
an argument.” 
“That’s right. 


way. 


“By the time a man has lived long 
enough to know how to give advice,” said 
Uncle Eben, “he’s done lived long enough 
to know dat tain’t no use wastin’ de time.” 

Washington Star. 


Let her have her own 
Don’t argue.”—Boston Transcript. 








One dusky citizen was in uniform. The 
other clung to his civilian garb and railed 
against the draft. “I ain’t a goin’,”’ he as- 
serted, “and no-one is goin’ to make me.” 

“Niggah,” replied the other, earnestly, 
“if Mr. Woodrow Wilson wants you, you 
go! That man just took an hour of day- 
light from God Almighty. Then he took 
all the railroads away from white folks 
and give ‘em to his son-in-law. What 
chance has you got?”—Successful Farm- 
ing. 





“] find that my husband has been having 
the office boy call me up every day and 
mumble terms of endearment. That’s a 
nice way to fool his wife! He’s been going 
to the ball game.” 

“How is it that you didn’t catch on to 
the voice?” 

“Well, I’m busy at bridge every day, and 
I’ve been having the cook answer the tele- 
phone.”—Grit. 

Pat and Mike were discussing the war. 
“Well, now,” said Pat, “I’ll set you a ques- 
tion. Do you know that there'll be no hor- 
ticulture or agriculture if the Germans are 
beaten?” 

“Why 


is that?” asked Mike. 





“Arrah,” said Pat, “don’t you see? Be- 
cause there'll be no germin-a-tion !” 

“Birds of a feather r flock together,” said 
the ready-made philosopher. 

“Yes,” rejoined Three Finger Sam. “But 


there’s some tar going with the feathers 
due on a few of the birds flocking around 
here.”—Washington Star. 





The Hun helmet is specially designed to 
protect the neck. 

How wise! That is just where Cermany 
is getting it—-American Boy. 





DER TURNING OF DER VORM. 


“Dunder und blitzen Diss too much 
iss!” snarled a German soldier. “If dot 


sergeant knocks me down und kicks: me 
der face in yoost six times moore, I 
vill——” 


“Ach, Herman!” interrupted his comrade. 





“It verboten iss an unterofficer of his fun 
to deprive alretty. Vat you vould do?” 

“By sheeminy! I vill not thank him. 
Dot’s vat I vould do!”’—Country Gentle- 
man. 





AN UP-TO-DATE PUPIL. 
Teacher—Name the five zones. 
Pupil—Temperate, intemperate, war, pos- 

tal and o.”—American Boy. 


THE BORN LOAFER. 

Miss Gray, the teacher, was giving a lec- 
ture to her pupils and was endeavoring to 
impress upon them the inevitable outcome 
of laziness and idleness. She drew a very 
vivid picture of the habitual loafer, the 
man who hates work, and his ultimate fate. 

“Now, Frederick,” she said, to one of the 
children who had persisted in looking out 
of the window and whose mind was filled 
with the joys of baseball and other kin- 
dred sports, “tell me who is the wretched, 
miserable individual who gets clothes, 
food and lodging and gives nothing in re- 
turn.” 

Frederick beamed 
“Please, ma’am,” he 
Country Gentleman. 





the teacher. 
“the baby !”?— 


upon 
cried, 





A man is a man only as he makes life 
and nature happier to us——Emerson. 











Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given by One Who Had It 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked by Mus 
cular and Inflammatory Rheumatism... I suffered 
as only those who have it know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, and doctor 
after doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a remedy that 
cured me completely, and it has never returned. 
I have given it to a number who were terribly 
afflicted and even bedridden with Rheumatism, 
and it effected a cure in every case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of rheu 


matie trouble to try this marvelous healing 
power. Don't send a cent: simply mail your 
name and address and I will send it free to try. 


After you have used it and it has proven itself to 


be that long-looked-for means of curing your 
Rheumatism, you may send the price of it, one 


dollar, but, understand, I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to send 
it. Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer when 


positive rejef is thus offe red you free? Don’t 
delay. Write today 
Mark H. Jackson. No. 


54B Gurney Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y 

















Health Culture 


JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE 
Elmer Lee, M. D., Editor 


PARTIAL CONTENTS OF JANUARY 


Foods and Health 
. Elmer Lee, M.D. 


Fatigue 
Frederick M. Robinson, M.D. 


Rheumatism—Causes and Cure 
George H. Patchen, M.D. 
Digestion 


Franklyn Wells, M.D. 
Cold Weather Foods 
Goodell Smith, M.D. 


Fasting and Diet 
Prof. Arnold Ehret. 


Pneumonia 
» Prevention and Cure 


Cause 
Walter J. N. Livingston, M.D. 


20 cents a copy. $2.00 a year. 
Trial offer 3 months 25c 


HEALTH CULTURE 


911 St. James Bidg. New York City 





109 EGGS FROM 13 
HENS, IN JANUARY 


No Wonder Mrs. Stoetzel Likes This 
Plan! Figure Her Profits! 











“I started feeding Don Sung the first day oi 
January, 1918. In just one month I had recelved 
109 eggs from 138 Plymouth Rock hens.’’—Mr 
Vera Stoetzel, Roseland, Neb, 

Do you remember the ‘“‘heatless days’? and bitt 
zero weather last January? Probably you didn't 
get an egg. But you can get them, just as M: 
Stoetzel did, by accepting this offer: 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch results foi 
one month, If you don’t find that Don Sung pay 
for itself and pay you a good profit besides, simp! 


tell us and your money will be 
Don Sung 


refunded. 
(Chinese for egg-laying) works direct 


on the egg-laying organs, and is also a splendid 
tonic. It is easily given in the feed, improves th 
hen’s health, makes her stronger and more active 
in any weather, and starts her laying. 

Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it doesn’t get you 
the eggs, no matter how cold or wet the weather 
your money will be refunded by return mail, Send 
50 cents today for a package by mail prepaid 
Burrell-Dugger Co., 233 Celumbia Bldg., India 


Ind. 


What 


New Thought 


DOES 


apolis, 





Shows the place to begin, 
Gives the might to win; 
Dissolves your fear, 
Makes your problems clear; 
Eliminates strife 
From your daily life; 
Offers a new way, 
Makes living pay. 

Hundveds of letters in our files 

prove the above statements. 


The Gist of New Thought 


by Paul Ellsworth, will show you how to use tl 
force. It is a practical working manual. Explains 
How to Awaken Latent Powers; The Supreme ‘rut 
on which Successful Living is Founded; How to K« 
move the Fundamental Cause of Inharmony; How 1 
be Successful in Your Work: The Cumulative Re 
sults of Using New Thought; How to Use Affirmation-~ 
to Heal Yourself and Others; The New Thought Wa 
to the Realization of Desires. 
For 10 Cents Fee ia onthe 
booklet and a moenth 
trial of Nautilus, New Thought Magazine, Elizabet 
Towne and William FE. Towne, editors. Orison Swet 
Marden and Edwin Markham among its contributor 
> nd now and we will includ ‘How to Get W! 
mu Want 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE co., Dep. F-12, Holyo!: e, Mass. 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, 
Miik Crust, Water Poisen, Weep- 
ing Skin, etc. 





I believe eczema can be cured to stay, 11 us 
what I say C-U-R-E-D and NOT merely =r he 
up to return again. Remember, i make this state 
ment after handling nearly a half million cass 
eczema and devoting 12. years of my life 
treatment. I don’t care what all you have used 
nor how many doctors have told you that you coul 
not be cured, all I ask is Jast a chance to prove my) 
claims If you write me TODAY, 1 will send you 
a FREE TRIAL of mild, soothing, guaranteed treat 
ment that will surely convince you as it_has m I 

mu are disgusted and discouraged. I ire yen to 
give me a chance to prove my claime By writing 
me to-day I believe you will enjoy more real com 


fort 
Just 


this world held for you 
with me. 


than you really thought 
try it, and 1 feel sure you will agree 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY, 
1223 Court Block. Sedalia, one 


Reference: Third National Bank, Sedalia, Mo. Send this noti 
to some sczema sufferer. 


PATENTS — for Free 





Illustrated Guide 





“How to OBTAIN A 
PATENT.’ Send aca or sketch and dese ription 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 


References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 


Vietor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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Jont Send a Pen 


The Shoes offered here are such wonderful values that we gladly send them, no 
money down. You will find them so well made and so stylish and such 


big money-saving bargains that you will surely keep them. So don’t jg 

hesitate—just fill out and mail the coupon and we will send you a pair of your size. No ; cP: 
need for you to pay higher prices when you can buy direct from us—and know what e 
you are getting before. you payapenny. Why pay out $5.00, $6.00 or more for shoes 
not nearly so good? Actnow. Mail the coupon while this "special offer holds good. 


Great Work Shoe Offer 


We can’t tell you enough about these shoes here. This shoe is built 
to meet the demand for an outdoor city worker’s shoe and for the modern 
farmer. Send and see for yourself. Built on stylish lace Blucher last. The £4 
special tanning process makes the leather proof against the acids in milk, manure, soil, gasoline, & 
etc. They outwear 3 ordinary pairs of shoes. Your choice of wide, medium or narrow. Very ¢¥4 
soft and easy on the feet. Made by a special process which leaves all the “life” in the leather 

and gives it wonderful wear-resisting quality. Double leather soles and 
Peng Dirt and waterproof tongue. Heavy chrome leather tops. Just slip 
them on and see if they are not the most comfortable, easiest, most wonder- 
ful shoes you ever wore. Pay only $3.65 for shoes on arrival. If after care- ri 
‘sryful examination you don’t find them all you 
expect send them back and we will return 
your money. To order these shoes 
Mark X in the 0 by Number 4 
X15012 in the coupon. Be 4 
sure to give size and width. 


\ Special 
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Money 
Back if Not 
Satisfied 


Be Sure and State 
“Size and Width iis 






































Fine Dress Shoes 


Special bargain to close out a limited stock of these 
smart Dress shoes. Act quickly if you want a pair. 
Made in classy lace Blucher style, Splendid quality 
calf uppers. Solid apo al soles and medium low 
heels. Come in black only. At our price these shoes 
challenge competition—m 6 your own decision after you 
examine and try themon. Don’t pay $6.00 or $7.00 fs 
dress shoe when you can got these for only $3.9: 

sent absolutely on approval. The illustration - 

give you onlya slight idea of the style. You 
must see them to appreciate the quality of material 
and workmanship. A great chance to get a hand- 
some, durable pair of shoes 2 ita splendid saving. 
Now i is the time to buy before shoe prices ad- 
vance further, and while we can furnish 
this particular shoe at abargain. No 
money with ordcr. Pay $3.95 
for shoes on arrival. 
To order these 
shoes Mark X 
in |} by No. 


Send Ar a 
Coupon 


Keep your money until 
shoes come. ot a cent 
to pay now. Sent direct to your 
home on approval. Then let the shoes 
themselves convince you of their bargain 
value or return them and get your money back. This 
is the modern, sensible way to buy—the way thousands are buying their 


shoes today direct from us—getting satisfaction—saving money. Fill 
out the coupon and send it now. 


Leonard-Morton & Co. Dept.X1063 Chicago | | te 


Send at once, the shoes which I have marked X in 0 below. I will pay t 
price for shoes on arrival with understanding that if I do not want to keep 
them I can send them back and you will refund my money. 


O Work Shoes No, X15012. $3.85 
O Dress Shoes No. X10111. $3.95 
O Work Shoes No. X16014. $4.10 



















Remarkable 
Bargain 
Genuine 

"Munson Last 


Work Shoe 


Same kind of shoe that our soldiers wore in 
trenches. For hard use, but soft and easy on the 
feet. Blucher style. Color—tan. Leather is specially selected and tanned 
by a process which makes it very soft and pliable and at the same time ex- 
ceedingly strong and tough. Will stand all kind of hard wear, wetting, and 
resists action of acids in soil, manure, etc. Smooth, soft, easy toe. Solid oak 
leather double soles and double-wear leather heels. When you see it you 
will say that this is an amazing outdoor and farm work shoe value for 





ee return them and get your money back. Sizes 6 to 13. To order 
these s mark X in 0 ~ No. X16014 in coupon, Give size wanted, 


LEONARD-MORTON & Co. 


Se eiihinibsnteapaninbaxrevecsscuoendes 











ete | ley hm. ‘ the price. Send no owe hinge they arrive pay $4.10 for shoes. If not 


Dept. X1063 Chicago, Ill. 
EET a ae ee anaes -ramogntoustiiiecnavestanbe scsepusbaltiecmidimeatie _———— 































